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Bee and Honey Show at Toledo, Ohio. 


The popularity of the bee and honey 
exhibit at the Tri-State Fair is but a 


7 repetition of the experience of the 


managers of the Inter-State Fair at 
St. Joseph, Mo., last season, and the 
great Toronto Exposition of last year, 








Such a grand success was this new 
feature of the Tri-State Fair, that the 
managers have already promised the 
Bee-Keepers’ Society all the. space 
they may desire at the Fair for next 
year. 

The small corner set apart for the 
Bee and Honey Show was so crowded 
all the time, that it was with great 
difficulty any one could get through the 
crowd, and utterly impossible for one- 
quarter of those who desired to ex- 
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covered all kinds of supplies used in 
the apiary, besides comb and ex- 
tracted honey put up in all the most 
desirable ways, and a lot of beeswax. 
There were also full colonies of Italian 
bees; nuclei containing Cyprian, Syr- 
ian and Italian queens, and queens in 
separate cages. These goods were all 
on sale, and the receipts from sales 
paid the exhibitors very well without 
taking into consideration the premi- 
ums awarded. 

The bee-keepers present formed an 
Association, of which Dr. E. B. South- 
wick was elected President, and Dr. 
A. B. Mason, Secretary. 
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Gos | give the next Show of Beesand Honey 


As a report 
of the proceedings may be expected 
from the Secretary, we shall not par- 
ticularize, except to say that the Asso- 
2 | ciation appointed a committee to con- 
| fer with the Managers of the Tri- 
-- 603 | State Fair in reference to the details 
_ | for a very large Bee and Honey Show 
603 | there next season. So well did the 
603 | present one succeed, that the bee- 


I wiictepentedsieodnenseeweceewe 3 | . 
wrk yp wd 603 | keepers, with one accord, agreed to 


and but confirms the impressions we 
entertained when we first urged upon 
Fair Executive Committees to give 
apiculture the liberal recognition it 
deserves. It is still more gratifying 
to know that the bee-keepers them- 
selves so soon realize a benefit from 
these public aids to their enterprise. 


g The Rural New Yorker, which 
is very reliable authority on all mat- 
ters, says: ‘‘The honey crop will be 
a good one this year, notwithstanding 
the discouraging prospects early in 
the season. The yield will be light in 
Europe, and California will probably 
not have much for export. Good 
honey, put up in proper shape and 
carefully graded, will find ready sales. 
It should be marketed in no other 


way. Neat packages are attractive.” 
. ‘ 








a By reason of poor health, Mr. 
James Heddon was not able to attend 
the bee and honey show at Toledo, O.., 
last week, but he intends, if well 
enough, to attend the Northwestern 
Convention at Chicago, October 17th. 





@ A call has been issued for a 
meeting of bee-keepers to take place 
at the office of J. D. Chaplin, Esq., in 
North Manchester, Ind., on the 30th 
of September, 1882, at 1 o’clock p.m. 
There are many bee-keepers in that 
vicinity, and all are invited to be 
present and assist in organizing an 
association. 





g@ The Rev. W. F. Clarke passed 
through Chicago last week on his re- 
turn from Manitoba. He also spent 
a day with Mr. James Heddon, en 
route. 








| their most hearty co-operation. 
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Sending Queens by Mail or Express. 





On the 25th ult. we received from 
Mr. I. R. Good, Nappanee, Ind., a 
cage containing 10 worker bees, accom- 
panied with the following explana- 
tion: “I wish to call your attention 
to the cage I use, and the food placed 
in it for the bees and queen. I do 
not lose one queen out of 100, sent 
in these cages, with this kind of food. 
If you wish to try the shipping quali- 
ties of the cage, mail it to some per- 
son in Texas, or at any other distant 
point, and have him return it to you. 
The bees will stand a journey of two 
weeks, and be none the worse for wear 
and tear.” 

The cage, with the bees bright and 
lively, was immediately mailed to Dr. 
W. R. Howard, Kingston, Texas, 
where they arrived Aug. 30th, and by 
him remailed to us on the 31st. Dr. 
Howard wrote us: “The bees ar- 
rived in good condition to-day—not 
one dead—all lively, and not in the 
least restless ; not more than 4 of food 
consumed ; the food seemed to be in a 
good, moist condition. With the 
amount of food, and in their present 
condition, I should think they were 
good for a journey of 1,000 miles 
more.” 

The cage reached us the second 
time on September 4th, with the bees 
stillin good condition, except with one 
dead and one debilitated ; but the food 
had become quite dry and powdered, 
being scattered throughout the apart- 
ment occupied by the bees. We 
moistened some granulated sugar with 
liquid honey and placed it in the food 
cavity, and on the following day again 
mailed it to Dr. Howard, where it 
arrived Sept. 8th. 

The Doctor acknowledged its re- 
ceipt in the following language: 
“Bees came to hand yesterday; 5 
bees were alive when received, but this 
morning only 1 remains alive. The 
feed appears to have been too damp, 
and daubed the bees somewhat. I 
will send the cage with some bees on 
a new food I have been experimenting 
with of late ; will give you formula at 
some future time if it proves worthy. 
Please return, if alive, or send to Dr. 
J. P. H. Brown, Augusta, Ga., with 
request to forward to me if alive. It 
is almost too late in the scason to ex- 
periment much with bees in transit 
except in the South. In the eyent 
you send to Dr. Brown, have him 
write to me, as well as yourself, the 
condition of the bees on arrival.” Dr. 


Howard’s remittance of bees were re- 
ceived at the 
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Sept. 12th, all alive and apparently in 
the best condition. 

We are inclined to the opinion, had 
Mr. Good’s experiments been insti- 
tuted in mid-summer, when the 
weather was sufficiently warm that the 
bees could readily clean each other, 
and be free from chilling while in an 
exhausted condition, or had the food 
we gave them been in a less moist 
condition, the period of survival would 
have been lengthened from 16 days to 
perhaps double that length of time— 
or in other words, that it might be 
possible to mail queens in these cages, 
with this article of food, from accessi- 
ble points in the United States and 
Canada, to Italy with perfect safety. 

Mr. Good’s cage is made froma 
block 34 inches long, 1 inch thick, 
and 14 wide, in which are bored two 1 
inch auger holes, connecting, and 3? 
inch deep, which are mortised into 
one, to serve as an apartment for the 
bees, at one end; a second hole is 
bored at the other end of the block, 
disconnected from the bees, except by 
a4 inch hole, for the bees to pass 
through to the feed, which is placed 
in the 1 inch cavity. A piece of wire- 
cloth covers the whole cage, and over 
this is tacked a thin piece of wood, 
with a hole cut in, to furnish air to 
the bees. A } inch hole is also bored 
in the side of the cage, through 
which the queen and workers are put 
inside, and this also is covered with 
wire-cloth, to furnish air, in case the 
top of the cage should become covered 
while in the mail pouch. 


For food, Mr. Good uses granulated 
sugar, which is prepared by putting 
in plenty of liquid extracted honey, 
and after allowing it to stand a few 
days, pouring it into a dish or box 
having a wire-cloth bottom, which al- 
lows the excess of honey to drain out, 

Here is a most powerful illustration 
of the efficacy of pure food for con- 
sumption in long confinement, and the 
combination of the cane sugar with 
the liquid of the pure honey seems to 
meet all the natural requirements of 
the bees. There is a hallowed proverb 
which reads, “ He builded better than 
he knew.” Can it not be possible 
that Mr. Good has exemplified it in 
his experiments for a transit-food, by 
discovering and proving the solution 
of the great wintering problem. Cer- 
tainly, the results possible are worthy 
of the most diligent experiments and 
observation. Should it prove success- 


ful, the response from thousands of | 
bee-keepers would resound through-| 
out America—“ Good ! Good ! Good !” | 








The Honey Crop and the Market. 





Mr. J. M. McCaul, with Thurber & 
Co., of New York, gives the following 
review of the honey crop for 1882, in 
a recent number of the DBee-Keepers’ 
Exchange: 


The outlook for the honey crop of 
1882 is but little better than that of 
1881. ‘ 

After returning from the Golden 
State, and placing California’s crop of 
honey in 1878 at 720,000 pounds, about 
a quarter crop may be Jooked for there 
this season, some 180,000 Ibs. of this 
amount (about 90 tons), according to 
the best available reports, will consti- 
tute the excess of honey produced in 
1882 over that in the previous year. 
New York state, a leading honey pro- 
ducing center, will run short of its 
general good average, but this defi- 
ciency will be offset by gains in IIli- 
nois, Michigan and other western 
states, which produced less than usual 
in 1881. California promises a quarter 
crop this year, against « total failure 
in 1881. This will constitute the sur- 
- over the quantity of honey mar- 

eted in 1881. The heavy honey year 

in California was 1878, the crop has 
not equalled the output of the bee 
since that date. The taking up of 
alternate sections of land for grazing 
and allowing sheep to range across the 
intermediate plots, tend to destroy the 
blossoms on which the industrious 
bee has depended. A fire swept across 
a county or two in Southern California 
two years ago, and all verdure was 
destroyed, this discouraged the bee- 
keepers, as wellas the bees. Although 
by next season the present prospect 1s 
that honey blossoms will be fairly 
lenty once more. This explains the 
ailure of the honey crop in that state 
last year. But the probability of re- 
currences of fires, together with the 
grazing trouble, point to the steady 
reduction of the honey product in 
California from now on, unless meas- 
ures are taken to cultivate bee food 
in the canyons and elsewhere, which 
plan is meeting with serious consid- 
eration with California bee-keepers. 

Mr. McCaul’s estimate is quite up 
to, or a little over the amount for 
California, but for the country ab 
large he is, perhaps, a little under. 
The Exchange intimates, editorially, 
that Messrs. Thurber & Co. may be 
over-estimating the crop ‘ in order to 
bear down the prices,” as they are 
this season buying as dealers, instead 
of selling on commission as last year. 
We do not believe, however, that the 
estimate is excessive, but, rather, 
under the actual yield, and while we 
express this opinion candidly we do 
so with an henest conviction of its 
truth, and accompanied with the ad- 
vice to producers that honey is worth 
as much and should realize as high 
figures, or higher, than last year, for 
several reasons, lirst of which is that 
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even if one-third 


the whole crop, 
larger, is not as great as the consump- 


tion will ‘be. Secondly, the quality is 
much above an average, and should 
command more for its intrinsic 
value. Third, the demand from 
abroad will be much larger than ever 
before, and will pay an advance on 
former prices if the product cannot be 
bought at a less rate. 

That the home consumption will be 
much larger than ever before we feel 
convinced, as bee-keepers are awaken- 
ing to the necessity of educating our 
people to use it more freely, and are 
adopting more readily every facility 
for familiarizing the public with a 
genuine article, and its desirableness 
as a pure and wholesome article of 
food. In this connection the Exposi- 
tions and Fairs are doing more good, 
remunerative work, than could be ac- 
complished by years of patient indi- 
vidual effort, and it is refreshing to 
witness the alacrity with which bee- 
keepers are availing themselves of 
these popular methods of public in- 
struction; and it is safe to say that 
the domestic consumption will be 
rapidly increased to double its former 
extent, and thus on almost without 
limit. 

In view of the partial failure of the 
limited honey crop in Europe, and the 
heretofore popular demand for a pure 
article of American honey, no one 
can fora moment doubt that later on 
the foreign demand will be very heavy, 
especially when it is remembered that 
their fruit crop this season is very 
limited, and honey is, perhaps, its 
most natural substitute. in our own 
markets the demand, though healthy 
and substantial, is not so eager yet as 
it will be later on, owing to the plenti- 
ful and superior small fruit crop; but 
when this is entirely cut off by frost 
or expiration of season, the retail de- 
mand for honey will likely brighten 
up, and with a more eager retail mar- 
ket, jobbers’ prices will advance, and 
the demand from first hands or pro- 
ducers become more competitive. 

In this connection it is interesting 
to note the general favor with which 
smaller—very small—packages are be- 
ing received. Inthe Boston market 
last week, as will be observed by refer- 
ence to the market column in the BEE 
JOURNAL, Messrs. Crocker & Blake 
report the market active, with honey 
in 44 pound sections selling at 30c. per 
pound ; in 1 pound sections at 22 to 
25c., and 2 pound sections at 20 to 22c. 
Mr. Kendel reported a demand in 


packages ranging down from 60 to5 
pounds, at l4c., and 1 pound sections 
at 1 to 2c. higher than 2 pound sec- 
tions. Messrs. Greer & Co. reported 
extracted honey in kegs and cans at 
2c. higher than in barrels and half 
barrels; and in our own market 
(Chicago) Mr. R. A. Burnett quotes 
white ‘comb steady at 18 to 20c., with 
some extra nice 1 pound sections sell- 
ing at 22c. per pound. Thus it will be 
seen that the public demand and ready 
prices, are singularly corroborative of 
the BEE JOURNAL’s oft-reiterated ad- 


vice, to carefully grade all honey, put | > 


it up in small packages most con- 
venient for consumers’ use, and make 
its appearance as attractive as possi- 
ble. Although the grade may possibly 
be the same, a more attractive small 
package will find the quickest sale at 
a much higher price. Above all, do 
not by any means use second-hand 
packages of any kind, more especially 
kegs or barrels. Anything wooden 
which has once contained liquid, will 
be found impregnated with a flavor 
that will prove detrimental to a fine 
quality of honey, and either depreciate 
its value in market, or entirely ruin 
its sale. It will be found lavish 
econowy. 


Ne 0 em oe 

Foundation Making. — Prof. Cook, 
President of the North American 
Bee-keepers’ Society, has issued the 
following circular : 


To the Manufacturers of Foundation 

Machines: ; 

Many have expressed a desire that 
all of the foundation machines of the 
country may be at the National Con- 
vention, and that foundation may be 
made so that all may see how they 
work. While visiting that Goliah of 
American bee-keepers, D. A. Jones, 
of Beeton, Canada, last week, he 
showed me how beautifully the Dun- 
ham machine worked, and the fine 
foundation that it would produce, and 
said that if Mr. Heddon could do bet- 
ter with the plates. he wished to see 
it done at the National Convention. I 
could not help uttering a vehement 
amen. I[ remarked that we should 
also wish to see the one who has done 
so much for foundation, and founda- 
tion machines, A. I. Root, there, with 
his roller machine, and with the great 
praise that has been given to the 
Vandervort foundation, which as we 
all know that have used it, is well 
earned, we want as much to see that 
machine work. Now I wish to sug- 
gest that Mr. A. 1. Root bring a cis- 
tern and wax reservoir, that C. F. 
Muth furnish wax, and that every 
manufacturer bring his machine, and 
we all see them tried. We all know 
that Messrs. Muth and Root, so full 
of generous purposes are they. will 
not refuse to do as suggested above. 








Cleveland for extracted honey in 





very interesting, but would prove a 
wonderful educator. I hope that all 
of you, Mrs. Dunham, and Messrs. 
Vandervort, Given, and Root will at 
once express a willingness to comply 
with the above request, which is the 
wish of a host of bee-keepers that in- 
tend to be at Cincinnati. 

Lansing, Mich., Sept. 7, 1882. 

> Other bee papers please copy. 

















MISCELLANEOUS. 





Adulteration of Food.—Hon. W. I. 
Chamberlain, Secretary of the Ohio 
State Board of Agriculture, in the 
last number of the Country Gentleman, 
gives a mental analysis of a breakfast 
table which he failed to enjoy, and 
which he characterizes as follows: 

I hastily made a mental analysis of 


the coffee, and it would be about thus 
for a pound package: 





Valueina 
Per cent. Per pound. pound. 
Rio coffee.......... 20 0.20 lbs.at20c. $0.04 
PORE. .ccccccccccoces 40 040 “ 2c. 0.008 
Chicory .........++. 20 «0.20 pd 4c. 0.008 
Lord knows what.20 0.20 “ () 0.900(?) 
$0.056 


Or the value per pound would be 
about five and one-half cents; or, as 
pure green Rio, by the quantity, is 
only ten and one-half cents per pound 
it would make the prepared coffee cost 
the manufacturer or adulterator about 
three cents per pound, and he sells it 
at fifteen cents or more—a reasonable 
compensation for grindingand mixing. 

A similar analysis of the other 
articles was about as_ satisfactory. 
The sugar was part glucose. The 
milk was perhaps watered ; perhaps 
from cows fed on glucose meal or sour 
slops. The buckwheat cakes were 20 
per cent. buckwheat, 20 sorghum seed 
meal and 60 wheat middlings. The 
butter to put on the cakes was made 
not of cows’ cream, but of cows’ tal- 
low, doctored chemically and churned 
with skimmed milk, on the principle 
of letting the chicken wade through 
the broth to make it chicken broth. 
The syrup to put on the cakes was 
thick and salvy—20 per cent. cane 
syrup, 75 per cent. glucose, and about 
1 per cent. sulphuric acid ! 


“O, isn’t that a dainty dish to set before a king!” 


Disgusted with the coffee, I called 
for tea, but it never saw the populous 
shores of China or Japan. The vine- 
gar was not from cider, and the pep- 

er and spices used in cooking had 
ost a part of their essential oils in 
some great ange The canned fruit 
and preserves had glucose syrup, 
thick, and of fine ‘“* body,” but with 
little sweetness. My stomach said no 
to such a breakfast, and I hastily 
withdrew into the open air to let it 
utter its protest. I served that break- 
fast just as the whale did Jonah, and 





Such an exhibition would be not only 


with far better reason, for such a 
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breakfast was not more than half so 
digestible ! 

Is it too much to hope that when 
our Solons have sufficiently protected 
our crops from adulterated food, they 
will also protect our stomachs ? 





A Phenomenon.—Wm. C. Casson, of 
Addison, N. Y., sends anextract from 
the Addison Advertiser, giving the fol- 
lowing account of a curiosity in that 
city. Mr. Casson says: “ What a 
pressing invitation for the Doctor to 
commence an apiary”’: 


Dr. John Mitchell, of this village 
has a curiosity on his premises, on 
Front St. In the back part of his lot 
stands a small apple tree, and in that 
tree is one of the largest swarms of 
bees that we ever saw, that have 
hived themselves in the open air, they 
have already got comb hanging down 
from a limb larger than a half bushel 
nearly filled with honey, and they are 
working away filling the comb and 
preparing to enlarge. 


——_ 


Characteristics of the “Coming 
Bee.”—The following suggestions are 
by the editor of the Bee-Keepers’ 
Guide: 


What shall be the standard physical 
characteristics of the coming bee? 
That advancement may be made to- 
ward producing Apis Americana, it is 
important that an impression of its 
hysical characteristics be given, and 
that this impression or representation 
of the coming bee should be the effect 
of causes and conditions that will 
roduce those qualities which are to 
ring forth the best honey gatherers 
and hardiest race. Breeders of bees, 
in the same manner as poultry and 
stock breeders, should have a standard 
of excellence and make an effort in 
the line indicated. While it is true 
that we select queens -that are yellow 
nearly their entire length for breeding 
urposes, and charge the highest price 
or them, we have come to believe 
from experience that such queens are 
not always the best. ; 
For reasons we will presently give 
we are inclined to favor the queen 
that resembles a fine workerbee. She 
should have three distinct yellow 
bands and the remainder of the abdo- 
men should be proportionately like a 
worker. Yellew queens are produced 
during very warm weather in strong 
colonies, and we regard the conditions 
as not being favorable to produce 
energetic, hardy and _ long-lived 
queens. Because of the fact that 
much heat is necessary to produce the 
yellow queen we believe the color to 
indicate weakness. When colonies 
increase naturally, at the capping of 
the first queen-cell the bees swarm 
and leave the old .colony quite weak 
for the following eight days, while the 
young queens are maturing, and the 
queens produced in this manner show 
more black or dark rings than they 
would, had only the queen been re- 
moved and all the bees allowed to con- 
tinue the high temperature while the 











queens were being developed. We 
find that a large number of queens 
perish before they become fertile 
during extremely warm weather, and 
we believe heat to be the cause. 

Some of the largest and finest yel- 
low queens are short lived, and es- 
pecially the very large ones. A cer- 
tain amount of heat is required to 
produce vigorous animals and plants; 
a little more heat may promote a more 
rapid growth, but produce weaker 
animals and vegetation. We believe 
that extreme heat should be avoided 
as much as a temperature so cool as to 
produce dark and inferior queens. We 
mean that while the queen breeder 
keeps his breeding colonies strong and 
comfortable during the early spring, 
he should be equally careful to kee 
them cool and comfortable during the 
heat of summer, by reducing their 
strength and supplying shade. In 
other words, we advise a mean tem- 
perature for breeding colonies in order 
to secure queens, that are uniform in 
color, can resist cold, endure heat, and 
to insure longevity. 





Negro Bee-Keepers.— Referring to 
Mr. E. C. Jordan’s query, ‘‘Why do 
negroes not keep bees ?” on page 378 
of the BEE JOURNAL, the editor of 
Southern Industries remarks as follows: 


Perhaps as the editor of that valuable 
journal never said or heard of negroes 
who were successful bee-keepers, we 
offer to suggest that the negroes in 
this portion of the South prefer leay- 
ing the management of these busy, 
honey-making stingers to their white 
brethren, they taking only the trouble 
of lifting the contents from the hives 
after nightfall, or during the absence 
of the industrious apiarists. When 
bees are not domesticated, and beauti- 
ful clear honey produced by them, 
“Sambo” as a pis aller will content 
himself with that made by the hard- 
page wild bee. Itis safe therefore 
to conclude that the negro has a great 
fondness for honey, fears not the sting 
of the producer, but simply does not 
care to deprive the white man of the 
exclusive privilege of experimenting, 
raising fine colonies, and wearing the 
title of ‘‘ Apiarist.” 


_ 











Song of Rejoicing.—The Nebraska 
Farmer, of this month, gives vent to 
its exultation, over the bountiful har- 
vests, including honey, obtained in 
Nebraska during the present season, 
in the following language : 


As our state is blessed with a 
bountiful harvest in nearly all the 
rural products, it is well that we 
should rejoice, and that each specialist 
should make known the results in his 
department. Bees have been no ex- 
ception to the generalrule. The early 
season was too cold and damp, but as 
it advanced, it brought flowers ladened 
with honey, which incited the bees to 
rapid breeding, and in June swarms 
began to come out freely, and have 
continued to ever since; yet August 
has been their galaday. Swarm after 





swarm have issued, until the increase 
has been from 300 to 400 per cent. and 
the flow of honey has been so great 
that they quickly fill the hive, and 
then the boxes with honey, and glad- 
den the apiarist’s heart. Reports 
from most parts of the state give like 
results. 

The State Board of Agriculture 
have given us great inducements to 
make a display at the coming fair. 
With the means at hand it is no more 
than right that we should do our best 
in appreciation of their efforts in our 
behalf. Therefore, let everyone turn 
out who can, and exhibit honey, bees 
and apiarian supplies. There is noth- 
ing that will advance our interests 
better than lively competition. It 


P| willincite us to greater effort, and 


make better bee-keepers of us. It 

will attract the eye of the consumer, 

and increase the demand. It will in- 

duce others to branch out in the busi- 

ness, and much of the sweetness that 

- now wasted could be utilized by the 
ees. 





H. W. Lee’s Apiary.—A correspond- 
ent of a Rockford, IIl., paper, gives 
the following description of a visit to 
the apiary of H. W. Lee, at Seward, 
Ill.: 


His farm is in the township of Rock 
Run, Irish Grove, and about three 
and one-half miles north of Peca- 
tonica. As a bee farm, its location 
could not be very easily improved, for 
these industrious honey-gathering in- 
sects are enabled not only to gather 
the sweets from clover, buckwheat, 
etc., but also from wild flowers and 
basswood blossoms, which abound in 
those quiet ‘‘ sylvan shades.” Mr. Lee 
has been an apiarist for twenty years, 
and has been a diligent student of bee 
life, in all its varying phases, conse- 
quently he is thoroughly informed on 
the subject. He had 120 colonies last 
spring, but now has 200 colonies, or in 
the neighborhood of 7,000,000 bees. 
This apiarian metropolis covers two 
acres of ground, has six rows of hives, 
and is laid out as regularly as the city 
of Philadelphia. ‘ 

The present prospect is that he will 
have not far from three tons of honey 
to put upon the market this fall. The 
largest yield he ever had in one year 
was four tons. He has a machine for 
extracting honey from the comb, and 
also another for making foundation. 
Besides his bees, Mr. Lee has also a 
fine lot of grapes and blackberries. 


G@@& We will send Cook’s Manual 
in cloth, or an Apiary Register for 100 
colonies, and Weekly BEE JOURNAL 
for one year, for $3.00; or with King’s 
Text-Book, in cloth, for $2.75; or with 
Bees and Honey, in cloth, $2.50. 


—— 
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For the American Bee Journal. 


Bee-Keeping in the Great Northwest. 





WM. F. CLARKE. 





Having just taken a trip into and 
partially through the region above- 
named, I propose, while the subject is 
fresh, to jot down for the AMERICAN 
BEE JOURNAL a few impressions of 
the country, apiculturally considered. 
My tour extended from St. Paul to 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, thence west- 
ward, 409 miles to the last rail of the 
Canada Pacific Railway, returning to 
b bars thence east to Hawk Lake, 
about half way to Thunder Bay on 
Lake Superior; again returning to 
Winnipeg, thence, via Minneapulis to 
the Jim River Valley, Dakota, and 
from there to Chicago, where I now 
write. The Great Northwest I take 
to comprise the vast tracts of land 
north and west of St. Paul. 

At present, and if properly farmed 
for all time, this region, taken as a 
whole, may, without impropriety, be 
considered ‘the world’s largest and 
grandest wheat-field; beginning with 
the famous Red River Valley in North- 
ern Minnesota, and stretching north- 
ward to the limit of cereal culture, 
and westward to the Rocky Moun- 
tains; it may, almost without exag- 
geration, be said to be one mammot 
wheat field, the like of which is not to 
be found on the earth’s surface. The 
only part of this field that can be said 
to be fully worked, is the before-men- 
tioned Red River Valley. There I saw 
a sight that made me open my eyes 
wider than they were ever stretched 
before: Wheat on either side of the 
railway track, from thence apparently 
to the horizon; much of it standing, 
more of it reaped or in course of reap- 
ing by the wonderful self-binders that 
convert standing grain into sheaves 
as if by magic; miles of it in shock; 
teams busy hauling dry sheaves to the 
steam threshers that were puffing and 
buzzing on every hand; men bagging 
the threshed grain; and, again, more 
teams hauling to the nearest elevators. 


Here are the big Bonanza farms, of 
which we have read and heard so 
much. All through my westward 
journey, and more than as far again, 
there is a strip of at least 500 or 600 
mniles wide, capable of presenting just 
such a spectacle as I saw in the Red 
River Valley, and in the course of a 
very short time it will present a simi- 
lar spectacle. These immense wheat 
areas are fast filling up with a popu- 
lation that will speedily become com- 
fortable, if not rich. I don’t think 
this mammoth wheat field will ever 
be much of a bee country. The sum- 
mers are too short; the winters too 
long, and the thermometer gets too far 

elow zero. Fancy wintering bees 
where the mercury sometimes dips 
down to 60° below zero! But these 
thrifty wheat farmers will all have 





parlors, or at any rate kitchens, where 
their queens and princesses will sit 
“‘eating bread and honey,” that is, if 
they can get the honey, as they will 
be able to do, if bee-keeping spreads 
itself in those more genial regions 
where it can be practicably and profita- 
bly carried on. These are not ver 

far to the south of this mammot 


- wheat field of the world. 


I do not know what is the limit of 
paying apiculture in Minnesota, but 
there is a limit, a line of north lati- 
tude beyond which bee-keeping, as a 
business, cannot be carried on. Be- 
yond that limit, there will soon bea 
market for honey, which bee-keepers 
had better keep an eye on; a market 
in which all other products that are 
not native bring high prices, and a 
market, too, in which the luxuries, as 
well as the necessaries of life, are in 
brisk demand, for this remarkable 
region is not being peopled with a 
ye economical and struggling class, 

ut mainly with those who have come 
from the Eastern States and Prov- 
inces, with more or less means. Their 
aim is to be able to boast in the short- 
est time possible that they possess all 
the delicacies they left behind them, 
and they will not leave honey out of 
their catalogue. 

I do not pretend to have made a 
thorough apicultural exploration; my 
trip was too hasty for that, and I am 
only jotting down impressions. But 
let me now advert to a region which, 
I believe, presents large scope for bee- 
keeping. I refer to the far-famed 
Jim River Mies» f in Dakota. Before 
seeing this highly-favored spot of 
earth, I thought it had been over- 

raised. Now that I have been there 

am ready to say with the Queen of 
Sheba, ‘“‘the half was not told me.” 
I have seen much of the earth’s sur- 
face in general, and of the continent 
of America in particular, but this, to 
my mind, judged from an agricultural 
ee is the gem and crown of 
it all. 

The climate and soil must have 
some peculiar qualities, for here, from 
four to six degrees farther south than 
the Manitoba wheat areas, ‘‘ A No. 1 
hard” can be, and is, grown in all its 
primest excellence. At the same time, 
the Indian corn is as good as in Illi- 
nois; water and musk melons grown 
on the open prairie, without hot-bed 
forcing, were ripe, luscious and abun- 
dant when I was there, Sept. 6 and 7. 
But bees don’t suck nectar from mel- 
ons, though boys and ‘children of a 
Hr ged growth” are wont to do so. 
Let me say, then, that asters, boneset, 
goldenrod, and innumerable flowers 
were in a blaze of glory at the dates 
named, all over the untouched — 
Such a magnificence of floral beauty, 
I never saw on this broad continent 
before in the month of September. 
This means an abundant fall honey 
harvest, the great desideratum for 
successful and profitable bee-keeping. 

1 have often regretted that I am 
not more of an apicultural botanist, 
and never did so more sincerely than 
as I gazed upon those gorgeous Da- 
kota prairies a few days ago, for I 
would like to be able to name well- 
known honey plants, which I am sure 





luxuriate there. It is the same all the 
season through. From early spring 
to nipping frost, those prairies are 
one vast flower-garden. There are no 
wild bees, so far as I could learn. 
Trees are conspicuous by their ab- 
sence, except along the river banks 
and bottoms, and there the growth is 
not large enough to allow of a hollow 
trunk sufficient to accommodate a 
colony of bees. If there were natural 
hives, I question if “‘ wintering on 
their summer stands” would work, 
for even in the Jim River Valley the 
mercury sometimés falls —_. low. 
But no country was ever better 
adapted for cellar or clamp wintering. 
That peculiar soil of which I have 
spoken, requires no walls of wood or 
masonry when a cellar is dug in it. 
Cover an excavation with a shed or 
building, and the walls remain as 
intact as when they were first shaved 
down with a sharp spade. I saw cel- 
lars of this kind that have been in 
use for three or four winters, and 
there is no crumbling of the walls, 
while such a thing as a damp cellar is 
unknown, except so far as the dryest 
earth has a trace of dampness in it. 
No rotting boards to mar the sweet- 
ness of the air; no solid walls of stone 
or brick to stop the pores and forbid 
capillary circulation. Surely, this is 
the paradise of cellar or clamp win- 
tering for the bee-keeper. 

My visit to this charming valley an- 
swers the question I have often asked, 
viz.: is there not a region somewhere 
on this continent suitable for isolated 
queen-breeding, where the season is 
of sufficient length to make the busi- 
ness profitable? Mr. Jones’ islands 
are too bleak and inhospitable to 
make it other than a costly business 
to breed absolutely pure queens there. 
When I wasat his place early in June, 
operations on the islands had not ne 
begun. In the Jim River Valley 
spring opens as early as in New York, 
Southern Ontario, Northern Illinois, 
or Central Michigan, and the season is 
as long. Here, then, is an opening 
for some enterprising. man who wants 
to raise dollar queens that have only 
to be mated to be infallibly all right. 
I have no doubt this fine valley will, 
ere long, swarm with bees and bee- 
keepers. I met with one man, a car- 

nter, who was working at house 
buildin ‘* on the distant prairie ”’ sev- 
eral miles from his own house, who 
took a few colonies to the Jim River 
Valley this spring, and regretted his 
inability to look a ter them, for they 
both swarmed and gathered honey to 
an extent he never saw equaled in all 
his life before. 

Sept. 14, 1882. 





Scientific American. 


Does the Bee Injure Grapes? 





T. T. ROBERTSON, M. D. 


It has long been believed, and is 
now almost universally accepted as a 
fact, that the bee destroys grapes and 
other fruits. I have watched the little 
workers for years, and have been loth 
to believe it. I observed long ago 


that they never attacked sound grapes. 
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But when defective, or split as the re- 
sult of a rainy spell, they would then 
suck.out the juices. Being unable to 
convince others of the harmlessness 
of the insect in any other way, I de- 
vised for that — the following 
experiment, which any one may try 
for himself. 

I placed at the mouth of the hives 
bunches of several varieties of thin- 
skinned grapes, and for days, although 
the bees were constantly crawling over 
them, not a berry wasinjured. Ithen 
punctured half of the berries on each 
bunch, and instantly the bees went to 
work on all so punctured, in a short 
time sucking them dry. ‘The re- 
mainder of the berries were untouched 
and remained so until punctured by 
me, when they in turn were attacked 
as promptly as the former. 

his experiment demonstrates that 
it is necessary for the grape to have 
been previously injured so as to allow 
exudation of juice; otherwise the bee 
will not molest it. I have not ob- 
served socarefully in the case of other 
fruits, butit is my belief that this is 
the modus operand: in all cases. 

Rot, splitting of the grape, injury 
by insects and birds (in this latitudea 
small yellowish bird is conspicuous), 
are the causes that render grapes 
liable to attack by bees. And when 
we reflect that the berries thus injured 
would decay, it will be seen that the 
bee actually saves to us what would 
‘otherwise be lost, by storing it up as 
honey. 

I have been hurried into this com- 
munication by observing that in some 
quarters legislative action is about to 
be taken against an insect which I 
believe closer observation will demon- 
strate to be not only innocent of harm, 
but productive of good. 

Winnsborough, 8. C. 





Bee-Keepers’ Magazine. 
Understanding a Locality. 





G. M. DOOLITTLE. 





One of the important factors of suc- 
cessful bee-keeping is a thorough 
knowledge of the locality in which we 
reside. Many bee-keepers do not 
seem to realize the importance of this, 
as their actions show, for if they did 
they would not beasking ‘if the bass- 
wood had blossomed yet,” as did a 
bee-keeper a few d tys ago. 

All work with the bees to be suc- 
cessfully done, should be done with an 
eye open to the probable time of the 
blossoming of the main honey plants 
in our locality. For instance, if white 
clover is our main honey crop we 
must commence operations with the 
bees at least six weeks previous to its 
blossoming in order to insure a good 
yield from it, for it takes at least six 
weeks to build up a colony so it will be 
able to do the best work ona given 
field of blossoms. Hence as white 
clover blossoms in this latitude about 
June 15th, we must commence to get 
our bees ready for it as early as the 
first of May. Now, byso doing we 
get the bees in time for the harvest 


to 15th to be our main harvest, we 
having but little white clover, not 
more than enough to keep the bees 
breeding, then the commencing to 
stimulate the bees for this harvest as 
early as the first of May would be la- 
bor thrown away, as well as a useless 
expenditure of honey used in produc- 
ing bees to loaf around waiting for 
the harvest. 

What man is there having a field of 
wheat requiring the labor of 20 men 
to harvest the same, who hires these 
men two weeks previous to the time 
the wheat is ripe? When shall we 
learn to use common sense in regard 
to bees as we do in other things ? For 
a man to talk of getting his bees 
strong and ready to swarm in April 
by means of artificial heat in this lati- 
tude, as some have, shows a lack of 
good common sense on this point. 

Again, if our bees are weak in the 
spring and we do not get them ready 
for that harvest until after the har- 
vest is over, they become merely con- 
sumers instead of producers, or worse 
than useless. It would be like the 
man hiring his twenty men to harvest 
his wheat after it had become ripe and 
spoiled in the ground. 

Thus it will be seen that to be the 
most successful we must have a full 
force of bees just in the right time to 
take advantage of the harvest. In 
order to do this we must study our 
locality and know the time our honey 
producing flowers open, and thus we 
shall gain a knowledge that will 
enable us to reap a rich harvest of 
honey when honey is secreted in the 
flowers. 

Borodino, N. Y. 


_- 





For the American Bee Journal 


How I Shal! Winter My Bees. 


J. A. BUCKLEW. 








I submit for your criticism my plan 
of wintering my bees the coming win- 
ter. I ask all who have had experi- 
ence in wintering bees by burying 
them in clamps, or in the ground, to 
tell me what they think of the follow- 
ing plan: I will have 40 good colonies 
and 10 nuclei, all Italians, with about 
20 Ibs. of sealed honey to the colony, 
and the nuclei about 10 lbs. each; all 
in Simplicity hives. e 

I shall dig a trench two feet ye 
and three feet wide, in dry sandy soil, 
— to the south; in the bottom 
will put one foot of dry straw; one 
foot from the top I will put two rows 
of scantling on which to set the hives; 
will place hives about six or eight 
inches apart, leaving them on their 
bottom-boards with caps off, and a 
sheet of burlap over the frames; be- 
tween, around and over the hives I 
will put dry straw, but not pack tight. 
Around this I will build a rail pen 
commencing one foot from the hiveson 
each side, and by drawing in, bring it 
to a point over the center of the hives ; 
over this = I will put straw six 
inches thick, and cover all at least one 
foot thick with earth. Ateach end of 
this pit I will have a four-inch pipe to 
enter the ground at least ten feet from 


under the bees and terminate about 
half way to the center. 

At the center of this pit I will have 
another pipe to start just below the 
hives and extend through and above 
the pit about six feet; the ends of 
these tubes will be made to keep out 
mice, snow and rain, and still give 
ventilation. In this shape I propose 
to leave my bees until they can gather 
pollen next spring. 

This has been a very fair honey sea- 
son with us. After bees commenced 
work on white clover there was no 
gap in the honey flow, as is generally 
the case. White clover lasted at least 
two weeks longer than general, and 
the golden honey plant and goldenrod 
were in bloom before white clover was 
done. Bees are gathering eggs yet, 
working on red and Alsike clover, 
buckwheat, Spanish needle and asters; 
also, on the excrement of aphides or 
plant lice, and this last means dysen- 
tery, if they have — of it left to 
winter on. I believe the coming win- 
ter will be almost as destructive to 
bees as that of 1880-81. Bee-keepers 
should be prepared for it at any rate. 


honey plant this year would have 
given me more honey than the thou- 
sands of acres of white clover on 
which my bees worked. It is the best 
honey plant, in my opinion that I have 
ever seen; it has grown wild here for 
many years, but I am sorry to say it 
is a or going down stream, 
the older plants up stream die out; 
the seed is carried down stream by 
high water, and come up farther down 
every year. Success to the Weekly 
BEE JOURNAL. 
Clark’s, O., Sept. 11, 1882. 





Gleanings in Bee-Culture. 


Holy-Land Bees. 





E. R. ROOT. 





It may seem strange to some, that I, 
occupying so favorable surroundings, 
should hold aloof from the general 
contribution in common with our 
many bee friends ; but deeming it bet- 
ter to“ go slow,” and give our older 
and wiser heads the field, I have tus 
far stood back, thereby correcting a 
few of my hasty conclusions and im- 
mature opinions. 

Lately my attention has been s0 
a drawn toward the Holy-Land 
bees that I cannot refrain from saying 
a few things in their favor, although 
they are surrounded by some prejt- 
dices. That they are very prolific, all, 
who have handled them will admit; 
from whence it would naturally follow 
that their generative qualities would 
tend especially toward raising cells; 
this, in our experience, has been 
decidedly the case, 

I will mention one or two instances, 
not because they are remarkable in 
themselves, but to show that this 1s 
one of the characteristics of the race. 
On the 5th of July we were somewhat 
short of cells, and in taking my usual 
rounds through the apiary, I came to 
a Holy-Land colony from which the 








which means success. But rs 
basswood, which opens July 10th 


each end hive ; these pipes will extend 


— had been sold. The state in- 
icated that the bees had killed a dol- 


Forty acres of Dr. Tinker’s golden . 
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lar queen caged there, 2nd had served 
two just hatched in the same manner. 
In consequence of this determination 
to build cells, the colony had been 
queenless about en or twelve days. 
On picking up one of the frames I 
found a young hatched queen ; and on 
another, Icounted upward of 25 cells. 
As we were at this date short, and the 
queen a fine tested Holy-Land,I de- 
termined to avail myself of this fine 
lot of cells. After cutting out per- 
haps half a dozen, and laying them on 
the side of the hive, I was about to 

roceed further, when, looking down, 
T discovered that three of the six had 
hatched. I immediately set back the 
frame, and disposed of my youn 
queens wherever most needed. 
again commenced at the cells, and 
after having cut out three or four, 
found two more queens hatched, and 
another fast gnawing out. I placed 
my ear near the comb containing the 
cells, and could distinctly hear the 
nibbling of the queens within. This 
indicated very plainly that they would 
soon all be out. I therefore hastened 
to put the remaining cells along with 
the two hatched queens, into the 
nursery; soon after, another lot was 
in turn brought there, as I feared they, 
too, would hatch on my hands, as did 
= others. Nor was I mistaken in 
this. 

After resuming my work, John told 
me that the queens were running 
loose in the lamp nursery in every 
direction. I hastily cut out the cells 
yet remaining in the hive, and once 
more started for the nursery. Sure 
enough, on arriving there my eyes 
were greeted with a sight that really 
made me feel quite happy, as they were 
just in time to supply the demand of 
the colonies. These queens, with a 
single exception, all hatched within 
thirty minutes; and were so remark- 
ably strong and healthy that some at- 
tempted to fly,and one did succeed 
partially. No time was lost in giving 
them to ee colonies; but, un- 
fortunately, we were not as _ success- 
ful in rearing them all. This date 
(5th of July) in our locality was about 
the intermission of the flow of honey 
between clover and basswood ; in con- 
sequence of which, the bees, not hav- 
ing much else to do but mischief, 
killed a part of them. 

Out of the number that were ac- 

cepted, a few could be introduced 
only by vigorously smoking their 
colonies at the entrance. The queens 
are now laying, and are so exceedingly 
large and fertile that y | honored 
pater pronounced them to be some of 
the finest queens he ever saw. 
_ Atanother time, John and I counted 
in four Holy-Land colonies, 82 cells: 
this number is only their fair average 
yield. Whenever we are in need of 
a‘ raft of cells,” as we term it, the 
brood of a Holy-Land colony is ex- 
changed for that of an imported stock. 
By that means we can obtain as many 
cells as we need; whereas the im- 
ported stock, left to itself, probably 
would not raise over 6 or 8 cells, and 
itis not uncommon for them to have 
only three or four. 

Now,in summing up a few of the 
good features of the Holy-Lands, we 





find, from the above facts, first, they 
raise a greatabundance of cells at one 
rearing ; secondly, the cells are started 
so that they hatch at or nearly the 
same time ; lastly, if the cells are not 
too much disturbed, the queen will 
hatch out strong and healthy. 

Now, a word in regard to the Holy- 
Lands as honey-gatherers: My ex- 
perience has led me to think that they 
are equally as good as the Italians, 
and some say a little superior. Being 
originally reared in a hot, dry country, 
they have necessarily been obliged to 
gather honey at every opportunity 
available, or the race could never have 
existed. In this country, they of 
course manifest the same energetic 
disposition; and hence, as far as my 
observation goes, gather some honey 
after the basswood flow,even when 
the other bees are apparently in- 
active. 

After what has been said, I would 
not have it understood that I have any 
the less regard for the Italians than 
before ; but. on the contrary, all things 
considered, I think they possess many 
qualities far superior to other races of 
bees, and will probably always retain 
the front rank. 

My object in writing this is not to 
give the Holy-Lands undue praise, to 
the exclusion of the Italians, but to 
bring forth a few of the good qualities 
which are justly their due. do not 
deny, that the Holy-Lands have a few 
bad features ; but these, I think, have 
been fully discussed before. 

Medina, O. 





Home Farm. 
Progress of Apiculture in 30 Years. 





L. F. ABBOTT. 





During the last thirty years great 
discoveries have been made in the 
natural history and general manage- 
ment of bees. And while the habits 
and instincts of the honey bee are the 
same to-day as thousands of years 
ago, the methods employed to develop 
and utilize their value and enable the 
bee-keeper to prosecute his business 
with intelligent oversight have been 
numerous and very valuable, because 
mainly practical in their application 
to the end sought, namely, the im- 
—— of the stock; to acquire a 

nowledge of the habits of the bee; 
better to utilize their labor, hence 
greater profits; the latter mainly the 
— desideratum of the Yankee 
mind. 

The invention of the movable-comb 
frame hive introduced by Mr. Lang- 
stroth about 1850, opened up a wide 
field of study; in fact it was the in- 
vention of the age as regards intelli- 
= bee-keeping, and upon it has 
1inged most of the progress that has 
been made since. By its use we were 
enabled to go inside the hive and 
prove those things at which natural- 
ists had hinted. It enabled us to prac- 
tice artificial multiplication of swarms, 
or prevent natural swarming when 
desirable. That bees. deprived in any 
way of their queen, had the means to 
rear another one, had long been 
known, but till now the knowledge 





was of but little practical value. 
Now we are enabled to rear queens at 
will ; to become acquainted with their 
good or bad qualities and to breed and 
perpetuate the one or discard the 
other; and also if another race of 
bees is thought to be superior to the 
ones we are breeding, the movable- 
frame enables us to introduce foreign 
stock without loss. 

Science has also demonstrated that 
to elaborate and build comb causes 
bees much iabor, and that it is at the 
expense of a large quantity of honey. 
Take an ordinary bee-hive of 2, 
cubic inches capacity and to fill it 
with nice new combs requires labor 
sufficient to bring in thirty pounds of 
honey, and the elaboration of wax to 
form material for the building of the 
combs requires thirty pounds more. 
We find that sixty pounds at least of 
honey has been the cost of filling each 
hive. Enterprising bee-keepers sought 
to obviate in some measure this out- 
lay, and the result has been the hone 
extractor whereby the newly close 
cells are uncapped and the frames 
with combs attached are taken from 
the hive, the bees brushed off and then 
placed in the machine and rapidly re- 
volved, emptying the honey from the 
cells and then the combs replaced in 
the hive to be retilled and the process 
repeated when advisable. 

wenty years ago, had some timid 
apiarist ventured to suggest the possi- 
bility of making artificial comb which 
the bees would readily accept and 
utilize the same as their own, he 
would have been a fit subject for a 
lunatic asylum; but nearly as lon 
ago as that the embryonian idea too 
root in the brain of the late Samuel 
Wagner, and the result has been the 
production of foundation comb that 
can be attached to the frame and 
placed within the hive and as readily 
used by the bees for all purposes as 
their own. 

These are some of the wonderful 
results that have accrued by the ap- 
plication of certain principles in ac- 
cordance with the no less wonderful 
instincts and habits of the honey-bee. 

But while the results of the new 
light that has dawned upon the bee- 
keeper’s pathway has been to lead to 
grand achievements in summer man- 
agement of the apiary, the successful 
wintering of bees has not yet come to 
be demonstrated by any setrules how- 
ever carefully observed. Compara- 
tively speaking, it is easy to success- 
fully —- the apiary during the 
warm months, for success hinges very 
much upon whether the season is 
auspicious for honey gathering; but 
during the winter and spring the bee- 
keeper often finds all his wisdom at 
fault. There are a few rules it is well 
to observe, and these when put in 
practical use are as near right as any 
we have tried. To be brief, for this 
article has already exeeeded its proper 
limits, let us observe : f 

1. Bees in the movable-frame hive 
are not in their normal condition ; 
hence, some means should be adopted 
to prevent a low temperature within 
the hive. Such condition is best 
afforded by wintering in a dry cellar. 

2. The larger the mass of bees con- 
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solidated together the less suscepti- 
ble are they to a low temperature ; 
hence by the tirst of November re- 
move a frame and put the remaining 
ones farther apart, also cut Loom 
ways through the combs to enable the 
bees to communicate freely through 
each sheet of comb. 

3. Quietness is essential to their 
prosperity, hence the hives need to be 

laced in a dark cellar, and if the cel- 

aris used for other purposes put a 
partition across the room so the light 
may not disturb them. 
_ 4. A current of air continually pass- 
ing from beneath up through the hive 
is detrimental to the health of the 
bees ; then contract the entrances and 
leave small spaces between the combs 
and bottom board; place quilts upon 
the top of frames, remove the caps 
from the hives and keep at a tempera- 
ture of 40° Fahr., higher than this 
will cause uneasiness, lower will do 
no harm. 

5. Be sure that each hive contains 
at least 15 pounds of honey.; disturb 
as little as possible until spring. 
These rules followed your losses will 
be less than in any other way. 

Augusta, Me. 





London Journal of Horticulture. 


Effect of Cold and Consumption of Food. 





A. PETTIGREW. 





On page 566 of the AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL we have, through the kind- 
ness of Mr. Alfred Neighbour, the 
opinions of Dr. Dzierzon on other 
questions of importance. He says, 
“The milder the winter the more 
complete will be the repose of the 
bees, and the lower will they be able 
to allow the temperature to become 
even when they have their winter 
quarters, while increasing cold stimu- 
lates them to breathe more frequently 
and to consume more food; in other 
words, it stimulates their vital powers 
to greater activity in order to be able 
to offer the necessary resistance to 
cold in winter.” 

Theory and experience, as well as the 
last mild winter, demonstrate to me 
——— the fallacy of this opinion. 

xposure of the bees to extreme cold 
certainly causes them to crowd to- 
caged into as thick a cluster as possi- 

le, but it does not send them into a 
sleep-like state of repose; on the con- 
trary, it startles them out of their 
rest, compelling them to hum more 
loudly, while previously they were in 
perfectly silent repose. Nor does se- 
vere cold prevent premature breeding. 
There is generally more brood to be 
found in the hive in January and Feb- 
ruary, when the weather is very cold 
or after the temperature has been 
very low, than during a continuance 
of mild weather. Dr. Krasicke ac- 
knowledges this fact, but explains it 
in a peculiar manner by saying, ‘‘ that 
because bees consume more food when 
—— is low the production of 
chyle would also be greater.” All 
this and more than this seems to be 


ho more than theory and speculation, 
and not supported by facts or expe- 
rience. 


‘sooner inacold house and inacold 


My own experience, extending over 
a period of fifty years, and the expe- 
rience of many practical and observ- 
ing bee-keepers, go quite in an oppo- 
site direction, and prove that the 
colder the winter or weather is, the 
less honey is consumed by bees, and 
this stands to reason as well as expe- 
rience. In cold winters bees sit closely 
together for weeks and hardly move. 
There is in such seasons little waste 
and wear, and little food is required 
to make good the waste. In warm 
winters there may be heard a hum 
night and day in good hives—the bees 
set loosely together, move about 
among one another, and often take 
outdoor exercise. The waste of body 
is greater, and a greater quantity of 
food is required and eaten to make 
good the waste. 

The last warm winter is referred to 
by Dr. Dzierzon in support of his new 
theory. English bee-keepers know 
that during the last open winter the 
consuption of food was great—un- 
usually great, and hives were unusally 
light in the spring months of this 
year. That bees consume much more 
food in warm winters than they do in 
cold ones isa fact well known long 
ago, and every year’s experience con- 
firms it. This theory of Dr. Dzierzon 
reminds me of the strange notion of a 
Swiss clergyman, who boldly stated 
that two swarms of bees united do 
not eat more in winter than each of 
the swarms would do if kept separate. 
This was received as the truth by a 
large circle of apiarists, some of 
whom tried to explain it on scientific 
principles. Of course they failed, and 
when told years afterward that 10,000 
bees required twice as much food as 
5,000, they believed this and said. no 
more about the discovery of the Swiss 
clergyman. 

If bees eat more food and breed 


winter than they do in a warm house 
and winter, the system of contracting 
space in bar-framed hives cannot be 
too soon abandoned and condemned, 
and hives with cavity walls are quite 
a mistake if Dzierzon’s views are 
correct. 
Bowdon, England. 
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West Texas Bee-Keepers’ Association. 





In consideration of the great inter- 
est that is now being taken in scien- 
tific bee-keeping in Western Texas, a 
number of bee-keepers met at the 
office of T. C. Greenwood, in Luling 
on the 2d inst., for the purpose of 
effecting a temporary organization to 
be known as the West Texas Bee- 
Keepers’ Association. Although with 
only a few days’ notice, there were 
420 colonies of bees represented, with 
a product up to date of about 32,000 
lbs. of honey. After some spirited 
discussion, it was deemed advisable to 








manent Association until the Ist of 
November, 1882, so that those living 
at a distance may have an opportunity 
to come and take part in said organi- 
zation. 

The following gentlemen. were 
elected officers of the temporary or- 
anization: J. 8. Tadlock, President; 
*, C. Greenwood, Vice President; 
Thos. Balcomb, Secretary; P. H. Cal- 
lahan, Treasurer. 

We respectfully invite all the read- 
ers of the BEE JOURNAL living in 
West Texas, or any part of the State, 
to try and make it convenient to be 
present, that we may permanently or- 
ganize and discuss the many interest- 
ing topics in connection with the best. 
management of bees for our Southern 
climate. THOs. BALCOMB, Sec. 
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To all Bee-Keepers in Wisconsin.— 
At the next annual meeting of the 
North American Bee-Keepers’ So- 
ciety to be held Oct. 3d, in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, Vice Presidents of each State 
are expected to report the condition 
and industry of bees in their respect- 
ive States. This can — be done b 
the help of bee-keepers living in dif- 
ferent parts of the State, and I 
wish that every bee-keeper interested 
would, as soon as possible, send mea 
report of the condition of bee-culture 
in their section, to wit: How many 
colonies had you in the spring? How 
many on the Ist day of May? How 
many did you sell after the Ist day of 
May? How many have you now, and 
have they enough honey to winter 
without feeding? How much sur- 
plus honey did you take ? How much 
of this was extracted, and how much 
comb? How much wax did you get? 
What hive do you use? How do 
you increase—by natural or artificial 
swarming ? How was the weather in 
the spring, summer and fall—wet or 
dry, cold or hot? I hope all bee-keep- 
ers in this State will respond and give 
me an answer to the above stated 
questions, so I will be able to make a 
correct report from this State. 
CHRISTOPHER GRIMM. 
Vice Pres., for Wisconsin. 
Jefferson, Wis., Sept. 14, 1882. 





€= The Northwestern Bee-Keepers’ 
Convention will meet at Chicago, IIl., 
on Tuesday and byt mgr Oct. 17 
and 18, 1882. The office of the Amer!- 
can Bee Journal has been kindly ten- 
dered asa place of meeting. A cordial 
invitation is extended to all bee-keep- 
ers, and especially those of the North- 
western States, to be present. The 
meeting takes a during the last 
week of the Inter-State Industrial 
Expositlon, to enable all to obtain re- 
duced railroad rates. First session at 
10 a. m. C. C. MILLER, Pres. 

C. C. COFFINBERRY, Sec. 





@ The bee-keepers of Boone Co., 
Ind., are cordially invited to meet at 
the office of Barton Higgins, in Leba- 
non, Oct. 9, at 9 o’clock, a.m., to com- 
plete the organization of the auxiliary 
County Bee-Keepers’ Society. The 
bee-keepers of Hendricks county, Ind., 
are invited to be present. By request 





postpone the organizing of the per- 


of the Committee. - 
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The National Convention. 





The North American Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Society will hold their 18th an- 
nual meeting at Washington Park 
Hall, Cincinnati, O., across hog we 
ton Park from the Exposition build- 
ing. Time, Oct. 8rd to 5th, 1882. 
First session Tuesday, 10 a. m., Oct. 
3. Weare encouraged to hope that 
this will be a very profitable meeting, 
as we are promised papers from, and 
the presence of, a large number of 
our most prominent bee-keepers both 
in the United States and Canada, and 
essays and “ro of the apiary 
are expected from abroad to add to 
the knowledge imparted by the re- 
search and inventive skill and meth- 
ods of our countrymen. 

ERICK PARMLY, Sec. 


New York, July 12, 1882. 





& The Union Bee-Keepers’ Asso- 
ciation of Maryland, Virginia and 
West Virginia, will meet at Hagers- 
town, in the room of the County Com- 
missioners, at the Court House, on 
Wednesday, Oct. 18, 1882, at 1 o’clock, 

.m., the session to last two days. 

he Washington County Fair will 
then be in progress, which will give 
persons an opportunity to attend the 
exhibition. All persons intending to 
f° will please drop me a card, so that 

may secure for them half-fare rates. 
LUTHER BOWERS, Sec. 
Berryville, Va. 





&@ The fifth annual meeting of the 
Northern Michigan Bee-Keepers’ Con- 
vention will be held at Pewamo, 
Ionia County, Mich., on the second 
Tuesday and Wednesday (10th and 
llth) of October, 1882. Pewamo be- 
ing on the D. & M.and H. & M. R. 
R., it will be accessible by rail. The 
members will do all in their power to 
make the meeting interesting. 

H. M. Roop, Pres. 

0. R. Goopno, Sec. 





Local Convention Directory. 





1882, Time and Place of Meeting. 
Sept.26—Eastern Mich., at Detroit, Mich. 
A. B. Weed, Sec., Detroit, Mich. 
26, 27—Kentucky State, at Louisville, Kr. 
W. Williamson, Sec., Lexington, Ky. 
28—Norfolk, Ont., at Waterford, Ont. 
Elias Clouse, Sec. 
Ost. 3-6—North American, at Cincinnati, O. 
Dr. Ehrick Parmly, Sec., New York City. 
5—Kentucky Union, at Shelbyville, Ky. 
G. W. Demaree, Sec., Christiansburg, Ky, 
10, 11—Northern Michigan, at Pewamo, Mich. 
O. R. Goodno, Sec., Carson City, Mich. 
17, 18—Northwestern, at Chicago, III. 
Cc. C. Coffinberry, sec., Chicago, I11. 
Tuscarawas Valley, at Newcomerstown, O. 
J. A. Bucklew, Sec., Clarks, O. 
Noy. 1—New Jersey & Eastern, at New Brunswick. 
J. Hasbrouck, Sec., Bound Brook, N. J. 
2” In order to have this table complete, Secre- 
taries are requested to forward full particulars of 
time and place of future meetings.—ED. 





A Sample Copy of the Weekly Bese 
JOURNAL will be sent free to any per- 
80n. Any one intending to get upa 
club can have sample copies sent to 
the persons they desire to interview, 
by sending the names to this office. 














Moving Bees.—It has been a very 
poor summer for bees, they came 
through the winter in good shape, but 
the weather we had in May and June 
left them in bad shape for the honey 
harvest. I had to feed every week up 
to July 5th, to keep them from starv- 
ing. No box honey until August. I 
run my bees for increase this summer 
and have Italianized all of them. I 
increased by the nucleus plan ; had 12 
colonies to begin with, and have now 
32, good and strong, which have honey 
enough for winter; had 4 colonies 
make 200 lbs. of box honey. I live 
about 4% mile from where I am going 
to winter my bees—shall I leave them 
where they are now until I put them 
in the cellar, or shall I move them a 
week or two before they are to be put 
in the cellar, so as to give them a 
chance to fly? If I should move them 
would they come back to the old stand 
and die; orif I should wait and move 
them on a wagon or sleigh, and put 
them in the cellar without having a 
flight, would it not cause them to have 
the dysentery ? 

CHARLIE W. BRADISH. 

Glendale, N. Y., Sept. 11, 1882. 


[Move them before it is too late for 
a flight, then slant a board in front of 
each hive, so as to partially obstruct 
the ingress and egress; this will cause 
the bees to mark their location anew, 
and your loss will be very trifling. It 
would be hazardous to move them, any 
distance, or at all, and place them at 
once in winter quarters.—ED. ] 





Building Up.—I have a strong 2- 
frame nucleus—can I safely winter 
them, or can I build up by giving 
comb foundation? Ww. RoBERTs. 

Vaughansville, O. 

[It is now too late to think of build- 
ing them up mich. With a strong 
two-frame nucleus, the most you could 
safely count upon would be to have 
one sheet of foundation drawn out 
into perfect comb. If you have other 
colonies, better give a frame of brood 
from each of those till you have about 
seven frames of brood and honey. If 
you cannot do this, then prepare your 
nucleus and put it in the cellar soon 
as cool weather comes. It may possi- 
bly winter safely, but the probabilities 
are against it.—ED.] 





Still Gathering Honey.—Our bees 
have abundant supplies for winter, 
and are still gathering honey. We 
have removed most of the boxes and 
given them combs to fill for spring 
feeding. 1 hope to be able to attend 
the Northwestern Convention. 

A. J. HATFIELD. 

New Carlisle, Ind., Sept. 13, 1882. 





Much More to Learn.—I commenced 
this year as an amateur apiculturist, 
with 3 colonies in box hives. I now 
have 8, and 4 swarms I failed to hive. 
I have read Quinby’s and Prof. Cook’s 


-| works some 8 or 4 times, also the BEE 


JOURNAL, and still find that what I 
do not know about bees would make a 
volume of 600 or 800 pages largely 
illustrated. I have only the box hive. 
My bees are — honey mod- 
erately—some largely, about half of 
them have filled surplus boxes once, 
and one es, a June swarm of this 
year, has yielded 3 crops, about 45 
bs. Others have given no surplus, 
but they hang outside, and have more 
or less for months, in some instances. 
with room inside. They have made 
comb outside and under the stand. 
Why is this? Again, Prof. Cook and 
Quinby lead us to —— that the 
bees will make straight comb on the 
frames, in the frame hives; yet, in 
your paper to-day, J. M. Foote, of 
Creston, Iowa, complains of crooked 
combs ina Langstroth hive. I fear 
there is much to be learned not down 
in the books. THOS. MARTIN. 
Coal Valley, Ill., Sept. 13, 1882. 
[The idling and building comb out- 
side was most likely the result of be- 
ing honey-bound in the hive; it is 
possible, however, they were infested 
with moths, which sometimes cause a. 
repugnance to inside work. Had you 
been using movable frame hives, you 
could easily have determined the 
trouble, and applied the remedy. We 
do not think Prof. Cook or Quinby in- 
tended to convey the impression that 
movable frames were a guarantee of 
straight combs ; but with the V shaped 
top-bars for the movable frames, 
there is a great probability of straight. 
combs, much more so than with flat 
top-bars, and greatly more so than 
with no frames to guide them, and 
only a couple of sticks crossed to give 
them a startin building. Try amova- 
ble frame hive next season, and give 
yourself an opportunity to be con- 
verted to their use, also to reduce the 
number of pages and illustrations in 
the large book which you could get up 
with your box hive experience.—ED.] 





An Amateur’s Success.—For the en- 
couragement of beginners in the bee 
business, I make a statement of what 
I have done with 3 colonies this sum- 
mer, and have only given them but a 
very little of my time on account of 
my practice ; didn’t do anything with 
them until late in the spring, and did 
not feed a single ounce of anything. 
I used comb foundation; the 3 colo- 
nies were in plain hives, with only & 
frames about the size of the Ameri- 
can, with room for 16 frames if needed. 
By dividing and saving queen cells [ 
have increased to 24, only one of them 
being a natural swarm and very large, 
which left for parts unknown. 
might have increased a half dozen 
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more, as I have plenty of honey, most 
of the hives containing 10 and 12 
frames that are well filled. ‘There was 
no honey here to work on until the 8th 
of July, and we have had all we could 
eat on the table, and there is a fair 
prospect for quite a surplus of fall 
crop. This I think is quite good for 
the little time they received. Of 
course some will say 1 am an old hand 
at the business; yes, 1 am, and, like 
James Heddon, I have the leather- 
colored Italians. I expect to increase 
to 100 next year, if I do not lose any 
this winter. Ilike to pack with chaff 
for winter, with as little upward ven- 
tilation as possible, with frames about 
1 foot inside measure. 1 prefer my 
frames the longest way up and down, 
I think it the best for extracting or 
for boxes at the sides and top if I 
wish. There are nothing but Italians 
in this vicinity. 
Dr. J.S. MCALLISTER. 

Columbus, Neb., Sept. 13, 1882. 





Robbing.—Will bees continue to 
work while being robbed? Please an- 
swer in BEE JOURNAL. 

H. J. 

Lauringburgh, N. Y. 

[No; unless the colony is strong 
enough to guard itself against the in- 
truders, and gather honey at the same 
time.—ED.] 


NORTHRUP. 





Harmless Moth.—I send you by to- 
day’s mail a large miller, which I wish 
you would describe in the BEE JouR- 
NAL, if not too much trouble. It was 
found on the alighting board of one 
of my beehives. What was it there 
after ? . W. GILBERT. 

Palmyra, N. Y., Aug. 11, 1882. 

[This moth is one of our most com- 
mon and beautiful sphinx moths. 
Deilaphila lineata. It is a fine brown 
moth,- beautifully lined with white, 
black, yellow and red. The larve is 
also handsome, and feeds on the purs- 
lane. I do not know what it was 
about the hives for, without it was 
guided by curiosity—surely it had no 
Sinister purpose, as it is very common 
here, and never, so far as I have 
noticed, has it ever peeped into a bee- 
hive. These moths, as are all of the 
Sphingide, are lovers of sweets, and 
possibly might have a honey tooth; 
yet their size would debar them from 
gratifying any such taste, as they could 
not enter a hive.—A. J. Cook.] 





On the Jump.—I was taken sick the 
16th of June, and was very ill for 8 
weeks, so now that I have regained 
my health, I am very busy. have 
the care of 150 colonies, divided into 
7 apiaries from 9 to 20 miles distant 
from my home, and it keeps me on the 
jump. The honey crop is about one- 
third of what it should be. No bass- 
wood and very little sumac, from the 
effects of dry weather. 

H. L. JEFEREY. 


Feeding for Winter.—I commenced 
to keep bees this spring, having pur- 
chased 4 colonies of Italians. I have 
attended to them as well asI could, 
having had no experience and being 
guided solely by Cook’s Manual, and 
the information contained in the BEE 
JOURNAL. The bees have increased 
very well, so that I have 9 colonies, 
and they are all full of bees and brood; 
but what puzzles me is, that there is 
no honey in any of the combs. I cannot 
see a single frame with capped honey 
and I have taken none from them. 
am afraid that there will not be enough 
to keep them over winter, as the sea- 
son is now pretty well advanced. 
Should 1 commence feeding now, or 
wait till later? There seems to be 
plenty of food for them, as the flowers 
are blooming and everything looks 
favorable for gathering honey. I am 
afraid that if I defer feeding till cold 
weather, they will not take it. 
Hanover, Ont. NOVICE. 


[Better commence feeding soon, 
and give them suflicient that two or 
three days will enable you, when cool 
weather comes, to give all they will 
still need. In a northern latitude 
frost is liable to come with the first 
clear weather; besides, the food will 
be much better, and the bees much 
more contented if they can get most 
of their winter stores properly ripened 
and capped before cold nights are 
permanently on.—ED.] 





Doing Well on Fall Bloom.—I like 
to hear, through the BEE JoURNAL, 
from those keeping bees, and will give 
my experience with them; Iam buta 
beginner. I bought an Italian queen 
and introduced her intoacolony of 
black bees in June, 1880; increased to 
4 colonies by natural swarming in 
1881, and obtained 75 pounds of box 
honey. My bees were strong and 
hives full of honey for winter. I win- 
tered on the summer stands, and all 
came out in good condition last spring. 
I have increased by natural swarming 
to 11 colonies, all ih fine condition. 
One fine swarm absconded to the 
woods, and I returned 6 or 8 to the 
hives they issued from, as I was work- 
ing for honey and not increase. The 
11 colonies have given me about 500 
pounds of comb honey. I do not ex- 
tract, as I want honey for house use 
only, and prefer it in the comb. I use 
a side opening, movable frame hive, 
14x13% inches, and 1244 inches deep, 
9 frames, with upper story for surplus 
honey. Can use either boxes or frames 
for surplus. I have never used sec- 
tions, as I do not expect to sell honey. 
Locust was a failure with us, the 
bloom being killed by late frosts; 
white clover did not give a good yield 
on account of too much rain in the 
fore part of the season ; basswood was 
almost a failure, but the Ist of Au- 
gust we had some good rains that 
gave us an abundanee of honey bloom, 
and as bees had bred up well on white 
clover, they have given us a good sur- 
plus. If the weather continues favora- 





Woodbury, Conn., Sept. 13, 1882. 





season. This season has been better 
than the last for honey. My bees are 
good workers, but are inclined to 
swarm too much, which gives me some 
trouble. JOHN ERWIN, 
Louisville, Ill., Sept. 13, 1882. 





Floral Specimens.—I send you to- 
day two specimens of honey plants, 
for names, on which bees are working 
now. No.1, the large yellow flower, 
is found in great quantities along the 


[| mountain streams and valleys where 


soil is wet; it grows about 5 feet high, 
bears 6 to 20 flowers on each plant; 
stands very thick on the ground, mak- 
ing the valley look yellow, when in 
bloom, begins blooming about Aug. 
Ist, just as the cranesbill begins to 
shed its blossoms, and continues to 
bloom till frost. Bees, insects and 
bumble bees cover these flowers from 
morning till night in great quantities, 
and in the evening after 4 p.m. hun- 
dreds of bumble bees may be seen 
sticking to them, in a stupefied con- 
dition unable to fly,and consequently 
perish of cold, the elevation here be- 
ing 8,000 feet above the sea. No. 2, 
the pink flower, begins a 
about August 20th, and blooms ti 

frost. The plant attains a height of 
3 feet, and the flowers are found along 
about one foot of the stem; grows 
anywhere in moist soil, and is very 
abundant. Bees are just beginning 
to work on it here. Both these plants, 
like the cranesbill, are found anywhere 
from the foothills to the snow, thus 
spreading over territory whose eleva- 
tion is from 5,000 to 11,000 feet, which 
accounts for the long season of bloom. 

PHIL. REARDEN. 
Jamestown, Col., Aug. 28, 1882. 


[No.1 isknownas Rudbeckia laciniata 
by botanists, and is sometimes in- 
cluded in the somewhat large list of 
sunflowers by the unscientific. Itis 
a vigorous species, preferring damp or 
wet soils, and occurs throughout Can- 
ada, and the Northern States. The 
** compound ” flower is large and con- 
spicuous, its yellow rays often two 
inches long, spreading horizontally or 
drooping. These marginal flowers of 
the head produce neither stamens nor 
pistils, hence no seed; their whole 
duty is to perform the function of an 
advertisement or sign; but the nu- 
merous inconspicuous florets of the 
central part of the head are perfectin 
their parts, and when properly ferti- 
lized set an abundance of seed. 
These, too, are rich in pollen and nec- 
tar, readily accessible to bees. Cutl- 
ously enough, insect aid is almost im- 
perative in the process of fertilization, 
or more properly pollenization, for 
though each little, tubular flower 
sends up its pistil through a close ring 
of the five united anthers (pollen- 
sacks) when the latter are bursting 
and exposing the pollen in profusion, 
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at the time. When the pistil has 
pushed itself through the dusty mass, 
more or less of which adheres to its 
sides, it, rising well above, separates 
into two lobes each of which curls 
outward so that the surfaces pre- 
viously applied closely to each other 
become exposed. It is only on these 
latter surfaces that the pollen can 
germinate, and thus fertilize the 
flower; but they are the very parts 
not smeared with pollen as the pistil 
pushes up through the mass. Pro- 
bably by swinging with the wind and 
brushing against other objects, many 
flowers might be fertilized without 
insects, but the pollen-grains are too 
rough to be easily blown away from 
their place of contact or scattered by 
the wind. Certainly, nectar-loving 
insects do good service to the plant, 
and for these the flaming signs are 
hung out. 

No. 2. Epilobium angustifolium. This 
splendid, violet-purple flower is of a 
noble race, to which belongs the eve- 
ning primrose, and those glories of 
the green-house, the fuchsias. In 
them all the ovary is situated below 
the showy part of the flower, and in 
this case the latter seems perched on 
the upper end of a pod which rapidly 
develops, and ultimately gains a 
length of five or more inches, filled 
with very numerous seeds and a quan- 
tity of silky fibers (coma) like the 
milkweeds. The plant is found 
throughout the Northern States, and 
reaches into Artic America, but is at 
home only on certain soils and under 
certain conditions, hence the distribu- 
tion is far from uniform. I cannot 
State what value the species has for 
honey producing. Medicinally, it has 
latterly gained some repute.—T. J. 
BURRILL. ] 





Hooks for Tops of Frames.—Last 
winter I brought safely through 37 out 
of 39 colonies; united down to 30 
strong ones to begin the season’s 
work. Took over 1,000lbs. nice honey, 
about half comb and half extracted: : 
increased to 46, and will winter a 
dozen nuclei, besides requeening most 
of my apiary. I wish to say to Mr. C. 
H. Deane, that I am uaing 6 much 
better substitute for the holes for 
Wires in the frame, than his hooks, 
and cheaper by far. 1t is simply the 
tin tack used for tacking in window 
glass, similar to tin points used for 
glassing sections. Drive nearly down 
and then bend it over to form the 
head of the tack, and being broadest 
at the top, the wires will not slip off ; 
or, better still, have a steel tool made 

cut the tin triangular and cut your 
own tacks long enough to go through 
the top and bottom-bars and clinch on 
If any one has a bet- 


the other side. 





ter substitute for pierced frames let 
us have it. I object to Mr. Deane’s 
hook, because its peculiar construc- 
tion must make it expensive. 
Barnesville, O. J. G. STEER. 





Still Swarming. — And yet they 
come; another swarm to-day, and two 
on August 29th ; 16 now from 6 in the 
spring. I am getting more bees than 
honey this season; but they seem to 
be doing well now, as fall bloom is 
very plenty. There is a yellow flower 
growing here very plenty along Eel 
river, that bees are working on from 
morning until night. It seems to be 
the favorite flower. From the des- 
cription that Dr. Tinker gives of the 
— honey plant I think it the same. 

send you a sample. 

H. C. WHITLOW. 
North Manchester, Ind., Sept. 8. 


{It is undoubtedly the same.—ED.] 





Botanical. — Please name accom- 
anying flowers. No. 1 grows upon 
ow land, and has yellow blossoms; 
Nos. 2 and 3 grow upon medium low 
and high land, the first with violet 
tinted, and the last with white blossom. 
DANIEL WHITMER. 
South Bend, Ind. 


[No, 1 is a soiidago; No. 2, mother- 
wort; No. 3, white aster.—ED.] 





Late Clover Bloom.—Our bees are 
yet hard at work. White clover is 
still in abundant bloom, as well as all 
kinds of fall flowers. I began in the 
- ne with 4 colonies, and none of 
them very heavy, I have increased 
them to 10 ej colonies, and have 
taken 224 lbs. o extracted and 134 
lbs. of comb honey, in 2-lb. sections, 
and will still have several pounds of 
comb to take off, which will make 
over 90 Ibs. per colony. My increase 
has been entirely by division, by 
taking from one to three frames from 
a hive ata time, and putting ag od 
combs or frames in their place. I be- 
lieve this portion of Iowa is going to 
be hard to beat for a bee country, for 
we have a good white clover district 
that is generally in bloom for weeks, 
besides other bloom in the fall. 

J. W. SANDERS. 

Le Grand, Iowa, Sept. 8, 1882. 





Done Well.—My bees have done well 
this summer. I started with 3 colo- 
nies, increased to 12, have taken 300 
lbs. of extracted and 50 lbs. of comb 
honey in sections. Sold all my ex- 
tracted honey for 15c. per pound at 
home, and could sell lots more if I 
had it. E. L. FREDENBURG. 

Fentonville, Mich., Sept. 9, 1882. 





To Clean Moth out of Combs.—Take 
all the web out of the comb in. the 
frames, then place the comb in atub 
of water, filling each cell with water 
and ly stb the comb in the water 
about four hours. In two days after 
placing the frame in the hive, they 
will commence to fill the comb with 
honey again. WINFIELD ROMMEL. 

Metuchen, N. J. 





Value of ‘*Bees and Honey.” — 
Father bought a colony of bees last 
winter in a Simplicity hive. The 
spring and summer has been so wet 
that the bees did notdo much. The 
first swarm came out Aug. 10th, the 
second Aug. 12th and the third the 
13th. I returned the third swarm, 
but they came out again the next day, 
sol a them in a newhive. They 
are all doing well and getting in good 
condition for winter. We now have 
hot days and cool nights. 1. Will it 
pay to buy a honey extractor for 4 colo- 
nies? 2. Do you think it a good plan 
to clip the queen’s wing? 3. What is 
the color of a pure Italian queen? I 
learned what little I know out of 
** Bees and Honey.” I think it worth 
twice its cost. HERBERT H. FIsH. 

Spencer, Iowa, Sept. 11, 1882. 


[1. It will not, unless you expect to 
increase next season. 

2. Yes; as it does not injure the 
queen if properly done, and it is a 
great safe-guard against losing 
swarms. 

3. They vary. Some area very pretty 
gold yellow, with only the tip of the 
abdomen black, while others are a 
leather-colored yellow, and the seg- 
ments of the abdomen are black, with 
a black tip to the abdomen.—ED.] 





When Shall I Feed.—I have taken 
from my bees a very nice surplus of 
extracted honey, but they have stored 
none in the brood-chamber. I will be 
compelled to feed during the winter. 
Would you advise feeding now, or 
wait until later in the season? The 
brood-chambers are full of capped 
brood, larve and eggs, and if I feed 
now, the food will become scattered in 
all parts of the hive. How would it 
do to wait until about the 1st of Oct., 
then removea few of the brood combs, 
close up with division boards, and 
feed all at once ? W. T. CLARY. 

Clarysville, Ky., Sept. 7, 1882. 

[Take off the upper or surplus story, 
if not already done, and feed now; a 
change in the weather is liable to take 
place at any moment. Even though 
scattered in the hive, the bees will 
bring it together as the young bees 
emerge from the cells.—ED.] 





Inferior Honey.—This has been a 
= bad season so far. All of the 
earlier honey is dark and of an in- 
ferior quality. The later honey is 
ood, and sells readily at 15 cts. per 
ib. for extracted, and 20 cts. for comb 
honey, and can be retailed for higher 
figures. N. H. ROWLAND. 
Troy, Ky., Sept. 13, 1882. 





Toads and Bees.—Nothing can be 
truer and more to the point, than the 
extract from the Canadian Farmer, 
tee on page 547 of your invaluable 

Veekly. Some years ago, my bee- 
house being in a locality where toads 
abounded, my attention was drawn 
to the * preying” attitude described, 
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and taken up by the creatures every 
=. To test the matter, I puta 
bullet through several, and immedi- 
ately cut them open. The average 
number of undigested bees found in 
each one’s stomach was 36 to 40. I 
took special note of quantity, and 
never after allowed a hive to set right 
on the ground. ARTHUR TODD. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





Nuclei Storing Surplus.—In passing 
from Lasalle to Mendota, Ill., I ob- 
served bees kept on but one farm, and 
those were kept on the old plan. The 
country is an ocean of flowers, and 
tons of honey were going to waste for 
want of bees to gather it. My bees 
are bringing in honey very fast, and 
are still swarming now and then. 
The weather is most promising for an 
immense fall crop. Small nuclei, 
which I did not expect would gather 
enough for winter stores, are now 
working in surplus boxes and sections. 

H. 8S. HACKMAN. 
Peru, Ill., Sept. 10, 1882. 





About an Average Season. — The 
season here for bees has been about 
an average one. Spring was back- 
ward, but when it did open the white 
clover held on remarkably well; and 
linden lasted well, but did not blossom 
very full. Have 100 colonies in fine 
shape for winter. C. A. GRAVES. 

Birmingham, O., Sept. 12, 1882. 





Good Fall Honey Crop. — My bees 
done well this summer. White clover 
came out on the 20th of June, which 
month was cold and wet. Three 
weeks in July were very good, with 
plenty of clover honey. There were 
10 or 12 days of rain in August; the 
rest of the time up to this date has 
been very good, with sweet clover, 
buckwheat and goldenrod, and honey 
in plenty of them. Jos. LEE. 

armers’, Mich., Sept. 11, 1882. 





_ Bees Booming Yet.—Bees are boom- 
ing yet, If the present honey flow 
continues till October 1st, I shall har- 
vest about 10,000 lbs. of comb and ex- 
tractedhoney. E. T. FLANAGAN. 
Belleville, Ill., Sept. 13, 1882. 














The Apiary Register. 





All who intend to be systematic in 
their work in the apiary, should get a 
copy and commence to use it. 


For 50 colonies (120 pages)......$1 00 
** 100 colonies (220 pages)...... 1 50 
** 200 colonies (420 pages)...... 2 00 


The larger ones can be used for a 
few colonies, give room for an increase 
of numbers, and still keep the record 
all together in one book, and are there- 
fore the most desirable ones to pro- 
cure at the start. 





«= We will supply sample copies of 
the BEE JOURNAL and large colored 
posters to any who may make a dis- 
play at the coming fairs, to aid in get- 
ting up clubs. 











ADVERTISING RATES. 


20c. per agate line of space, each insertion, 


A line of Agate type will contain about eight 
words; fourteen lines will occupy 1 inch of space. 
Transient Advertisements payable in advance. 

Special Notices, 50 cents per line. 


DISCOUNTS will be given on advertisements 
published WEEKLY as follows, if the whole is 
paid in advance : 


Por @ WOOK. .ccccccccccccces 10 per cent. discount. 
“ -~ 7 20 . 





“13 “ (3months)...30 “ se 
“26 “ (6months)....40 “ re 
“39 “ #(9months)...460 “ - 
Tae | RFD cscccss 60 “ = 


Discount, for 1 year, in the MONTHLY alone, 
25 per cent., 6 months, 10 per cent., 3 months, 
& per cent., if wholly paid in advance. 


Discount, for 1 year,in the SEMI-MONTHLY 
alone, 40 per cent., 6 months, 20 per cent., 3 
months, 10 per cent., if wholly paid in advance. 

Advertisements withdrawn before the expiration 
of the contract, will be charged the full rate for 
the time the advertisement is inserted. 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 


925 West Madison Street., Chicago, Ill. 











Special Hotices. 


6 Always forward us money either 
by postal order, registered letter, or 
by draft on Chicago or New York. 
Drafts on other cities, or local checks, 
are not taken by the banks in this city 
except at adiscount of 25 cents, to pay 
expense of collecting them. 
+. <> +e oe 

Bee Pasturage a Necessity.— We have 
just issued a new pamphlet giving our 
views on this important subject, with 
suggestions what to plant, and when 
and how. Itis illustrated with 26 en- 
gravings, and will be sent postpaid to 
any address for 10 cents. 

oo 

Premiums.—Those who get up clubs 
for the Weekly BEE JOURNAL for one 
year, will be entitled to the following 
premiums. Their own subscription 
may count in the club: 

ora Club of 2,—a copy of “* Bees and Honey.” 


” “ _8,—an Emerson Binder tor 1882, 
4,—Apiary Register for 50 Colonies, 
or Cook’s (Bee) Manual, paper. 
&,— - a cloth. 
@,—Weekly Bee Journal for 1 
or Apiary Register for 200 











ear, 
Ol’s. 


Or they may deduct 10 per cent in cash 
for their laber in getting up the club. 
> @ +e ______ 

@ Binders cannot be sent to Can- 
ada by mail—the International law 
will not permit anything but samples 





of merchandise weighing less than 80z. 





Honey and Beeswax Market, 





OFFICE OF AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, 
Monday, 10 a, m., September 18, 1882, } 


The following are the latest quota- 
tions for honey and beeswax received 
up to this hour: 
Quotations of Cash Buyers. 
CHICAGO. 


HONEY-—I am paying 7c. for dark and 9¢. for 
light extracted. 
BEESWAxX—Choice lots are worth 25c. here; 
bright yellow, 24c.; dark to good. 17@22c. 
AL. H. NEWMAN, 923 W. Madison 8t, 


CINCINNATI. 


HONEY—The market for extracted honey is 
very satisfactory. We have received within the 
last three weeks more than 200 bbis., principally 
from Louisiana, Mississippi and Florida, and the 
demand exceeds our experience and expectations, 
We have sold more than ever at this time of the 

ear. Florida furnishes a honey which equals our 

orthern clover, and excels al! the Southern honey 
Ihave had so far. There is some call for comb 
honey, but we have had no arrivals yet of a choice 
article. Comb honey brings 16@2(c. on arrival; 
extracted, 7@10c. BEESWAX—Firm at 20@2ic. 
per Ib. CHAS. F. MOUTH. 





Quotatiens of Commission Merchants, 


CHICAGO. 

HONE Y—Choice white comb honey is steady at 
18@20c. Some extra nice 1 lb. packages have sold 
at 22c. No demand for dark combs. Extracted 
honey in kegs, barrels and casks, 9@10c. Demand 
better than for months past. 

BEES W AX—25c. for prime yellow ; dark 18@22c. 

R. A. BURNETT, 165 South Water 8t. 


CLEVELAND. 

HONEY-Still selling at 21@22c. per Ib. for best 
white 1 Ib. sections; 2 Ib. sections, 20c.; second 
grade, 18@19¢c. Extracted has taken a little start, 
and 60 Ib. cans as well as 5 Ib. tin pails sold at lc. 
Sales of honey have been quite light the past week 
or two, owing to the good supply of tine home- 


grown Beeches. 
BEESW AX—Scarce at 25@28c. 
A. C. KENDEL, 115 Ontario Street. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 

HONE Y—A bout 3,000 Ibs. (52 cases) Hale’s extra 
white comb was placed this week at 20c. There is 
no better honey in the State, and the brand enjoys 
an enviable reputation. Medium oy extracted 
in cases is firm at 8@8c. The inquiry isgood. In 
a retail = 10c. is asked for some extra white ex- 
tracted. EES W AX—28@30c. 

STEARNS & SMITH, 423 Front Street. 


8T. LOUIS. 

HONEY—Sold more freely, but at lower prices: 
Comb at 18c., strained at 7@7}<c., and ex f 
(in cans) at 8iéc.; choice in smaller quantities 
brings higher figures. 

BEESW AX-— Sold fairly at 27c. for prime. 

R. C. GREER & CO., 117 N. Main Strees. 


NEW YORK. 
HONE Y—No quotations reported.—ED. 
BEESWAX—tThe supply is moderate und prices 
held about sooo. thoush very little a, - est- 
ern, pure, 27@27c ; Southern, pure, 2 y * 
. . 'W. QUINBY, 105 Park Pisce 


BOSTON. 

HONEY—Market active. We quote \ Ib. combs 
30c. per Ib.; 1 1b. combs 22@25c.; 2 1b. combs 206 
-—\a Be et half a _— 

—Prime quality, 25c. 
CROCKER & BLAKE, 57 Chatham Street. 











Preparation of Honey for the Mar- 
ket, including the production and care 
of both comb and extracted honey. 
A new pamphlet of 32 pages. Atthe 
last meeting of the North America 
Bee-Keepers’ Society, we were 4) 
pointed on a committee to prepare In 
structions on the Exhibition of Bees 
and Honey at Fairs; thisis also added 
to the above. Price, 10 cents. 


~~ —--- oo 





= The BEE JourNAL is mailed at 
the Chicago Postoftice every ‘Tuesday, 
and any irregularity in its arrival 18 
due to the postal employes, or some 





cause beyond our control. 
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Honey as Food and Medicine. 





Anew edition, revised and enlarged, 
the new pages being devoted to new 
Recipes for Honey Medicines, all kinds 
of cooking in which honey is used, and 
healthful and pleasant beverages. 

We have put the price of them low 
to encourage bee-keepers to scatter 
them far and wide. Single copy 6 
cents, postpaid; per dozen, 50 cents; 
per hundred, $4.00. On orders of 100 
or more, we print, if desired, on the 
cover-page, ‘‘ Presented by,” etc., 
(giving the name and address of the 
bee-keeper who scatters them). This 
alone will pay him for all his trouble 
and expense—enabling him to dispose 
of his honey at home, at a good profit. 

BEIT 

Advertisements intended for the BEE 
JOURNAL must reach this office by 
Saturday of the previous week. 

->~es> 

g@ We will send sample copies of 
the BEE JOURNAL to any one who 
vill distribute them to bee men at 
Fairs. We will also send some large 
colored posters to enable them to get 
up clubs. Write to us and say how 
many copies you wish and we -will 
send them post paid. See our premi- 
ums for clubs on another page. 














& The Amerian Express Company 
money order system is the cheapest, 
safest and most convenient way of re- 
mitting small sums of money. Their 
tates for $1 to $5 are 5 cents; over $5 
to $10, 8 cents. They can be pur- 
chased at any point where the com- 
pany have an oflice, except Canada, 
and can be made payable at any one 
of the company’s 4,000 offices. 

Paid orders are filed in the Treas- 
urer’s office, and always accessible for 
reference, and the remitter gets a re- 
ceipt for money sent. 

For safety, when sending money to 
this office, all should get either a post 
office or express money order. 

Emerson Binders.—We have had a 
lot of Emerson binders made espe- 
cially for the BEE JOURNAL for 1882. 
They are lettered in gold on the back, 
and make a nice and convenient way 
to preserve the JOURNAL as fast as 
received. They will be sent post paid 
by mail for 75 cents. 


~~ =. 
ooo * 


& Do not let your numbers of the 
Ber JOURNAL for 1881 be lost. The 
test way to preserve them is to pro- 
ture a binder and put them in. They 
ae very valuable for reference. 














CLUBBING LIST. . 





We supply the Weekly American Bee Jour- 
nal and any of the following periodicals, one year, 
at the prices quoted in the last column of figures. 
The first column givesthe regular price of both 
All postage is prepaid by the publishers. 


The Weekly Bee Journal, ................ 
and Gleanings inBee-Culture(A.1.Root) 3 00.. 2 75 
Bee-Keepers’ Magazine (A.J.King). 3 00.. 260 
Bee-Keepers’Instructor(W.Thomas) 2 50.. 2 35 
The 4 above-named papers....... 450.. 400 
Bee-Keepers’Exch’nge(Houk &Peet) 3 00.. 2 80 
Bee-Keepers’ Guide (A.G.Hill)...... . 235 
Kansas Bee-Keeper........ ......+0+. - 24 
The 7 above-named papers....... 5 - 550 
The Weekly Bee Journal one year and 
Prof. Cook’s Manual(bound in cloth) 3 25.. 3 00 
Bees and Honey, (T,G. Newman)“ 2 75.. 250 
Binder for Weekly, 1881..............- - 2% 
Binder for Weekly for 1882 .......... - 280 


© 

g= Our new location, No. 925 West 
Madison St., is only a few doors from 
the new branch postoffice. We have 
a telephone and any one in the city 
wishing to talk to us through it will 
please call for No. 7087—that being 
our telephone number. 

















g@ Constitutions and By-Laws for 
local Associations $2.00 per 100. The 
name of the Association printed in the 
blanks for 50 cents extra. 





Ribbon Badges, for bee-keepers, on 
which are printed a large bee in gold, 
we send for 10 cts. each, or $8 per 100. 
——++. @—- 

ge When changing a postoflice ad- 
dress, mention the old as well as the 
mew address. 


g@ Articles for publication must be 
written on a separate piece of paper 
from items of business. 














@@ Hundreds of clergymen, doc- 
tors and others have used Kendall’s 
Spavin Cure with the best a 

387w4. 








Advertisements. 


THE AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL is the oldest Bee 
Paper in America, and has a large circulation in 
State, Territory and Province, among farm- 
mechanics, professional and business men, 
is, therefore, the best advertising medium. 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS EXCLUSIVELY 


VERY FINE EXHIBITION BIRDS, and 


Trios Mated for Breeding; 
Also, SINGLE BIRDS. 
Prices reasonable. Cosreppondence becrfully 


answered. ° -B Y, 
131 Lake St., CHICAGO, ILL. 








38smtf 





HEADQUARTERS FOR THE 


Golden Italians & Original Albinos, 


BEES AND QUEENS. 


Send forCirculur. J.M.C. TAYLOR, 
10smtf Lewistown, Frederick Co., Md. 





PLEASE NOTICE tm fie*scicenisacueens 
W. Z. Hutchinson. He has a large stock of fine 


Queens on hand, and can fill 
poe F orders promptly, 





Fruit Evaporators, 


To be used on a common cooking stove, capacity 
%to5 bushels per day. Price, complete, $10; in 
the flat, partly put together, for $6. A few agents 
wanted. For particulars and prices for Evapora- 
tors, Queen Bees, etc., address 
JOHN H. MARTIN. 
9smly Hartford, Wash. Co., N. Y. 





UNHAM COMB FOUNDATION--40c. 
per pound ; extra thin and bright, 10 sq. ft. to 
the Ib. 48c. Send for samples. Wax worked 10c. 
per lb. F. W. HOLMES, Coopersville, Mich. 13wly 





BIND YOUR JOURNALS 


AND KEEP THEM 


NEAT AND CLEAN. 





The Emerson Binder 
Is THE NEATEST AND CHEAPEST. 


Any one can use them. Directionsin each Binder. 


For Bee Journal of 1880................ 50c. 

For Bee Journal Of 1881.........e605..- 85ec. 

For Bee Journal of 1882............++.. W5e. 
Address, THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 


925 West Madison Street, Chicago, Ill. 








—A—“~ 
3a 32-page, nome | 1 Monthly Magazin 
devoted to 
>0ULTRY, PIGEONS AND PET STOCE 
It has the largest corps of practical breeders as editor 

of any journal of its classin Americ , and is 
THE FINEST POULTRY JOURNAL IN THE WORLD. 
Volume 12 Segias a - ~“eneeee 
1.00 ear. imen Copy centa, 
tite C.J. WARD, Editor and Proprietor. 
182 CLARKE S8T., - CHICAGO 


THE BRITISH BEE JOURNAL 
AND BEE-KEEPER’S ADVISER. 


The BRITISH BEE JOURNAL is published month- 
ly, and contains the best practical information for 
the time being, showing what to do, and when and 
how to doit. It is edited and published by 

» N. ABBOTT, Bee-Master, 
School of Apiculture, Fairlawn, Soughal!, London. 

t@" We send the Weekly AMERICAN BEE JoUR- 
NAL and the British Bee Journal, both for $3.50 per 
annum. 


ELECTROTYPES 


Of Engravings used in the Bee Journal for sale at 
25 cents per oquere inch—no single cut sold for less 
than 50c. HOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
925 West Madison Street, Chicago, Itl. 


BARNES’ PATENT 
Foot Power Machinery 


%, CIRCULAR AND 
y SCROLL SAWS, 


Hand, Circular Rt 
general heavy and light rip- 
ping, Lathes, &c. These ma- 
chines ure especially adapted 
to Hive Making. It will pay 
every bee-keeper to send for 
= 48-page Lllustrated Cata- 
ogue. 

W.F.& JOHN BARNES, 
No. 2017 Main street, 
Rockford, Winnebago Co., Ill 















Saws for 
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New Kegs 


FOR HONEY. 


In order to satisfy the demand for small packa- 
ges for Extracted Honey, I have heretofore pro- 
cured kegs intended for syrup, fish, lard, etc., and 
in view of this growing trade, I now feel justified 
in having made to order aSpecial Keg 


Designed Express!y for Honey, 


These I am obliged to buy in large quantities in 
order to supply them at popular prices, and pro- 
cure a puckuge not used for any other purpose. 
They are made of Norway Pine, and have from 7 
to 9 chine hoops on each end. 

I have tested a sample keg by filling it DRY with 
— ~ ed honey, and without the heads being 
painted. 


It neither leaks nor flavors the Honey. 


It is not necessary to paint the heads, but when 
painted I will guurantee them not to leak, and if 
well scalded, the pine will not flavor the 
honey. 

Capacity, 175 pounds........Price, 80c. each. 

The first car load of these kegs will arrive about 
Sept. 1th, and all orders will receive my prompt 
attention. 

The 5 and 10 gallon kegs will be sold, as hereto- 
fore, at 40c. and 55c. each, respectively. 


ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 
923 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


HONEY 


For the past few years I have made this excel- 
ent food my leading article. Having the best es- 
tablished reputation in thig city as a dealer in 
PURE HONEY direct from the Apiaries, enables 
me t obtain the highest market prices. Your con- 
signments and correspondence respectfully solic- 


ted. J 
R. A. BURNETT, Commission Merchant, 
Successor to Conner, Burnett & Co., 
28wi3t 161 So. Water Street, Chicago, Ill. 





Bees---127 Colonies for Sale, 


I will sel] my Park Ridge, LI|., Apiary very cheap. 
Locality good, market convenient, everything 
complete. Have more beesthun I want. Address 
COFFINBERRY. 925 W. Madison st., CHICAGO. 


Sweet Clover 


SHED. 


Ihave received ashipwrent of new crop Sweet 
Clover Seed. and can now fill orders at 3Oc. per 
pound, #4.00 per peck. or $15.00 per bushel. 

ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 


925 West Madison Street, Chicago, 
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LOOK HERE! 


If you want cheap bees and hives to suit, zood 
Cyprian, Albino or Italian Queens, Comb Founda- 
tion, all kinds, section Boxes, and everything a 
live apiurist needs, send for prices. 


Full Colonies and Nuclei a Specialty 


with good young Queens Give me a call, friends, 

and I will try and please you. (Box 819 ) 

E. T. FLANAGAN, Rose Hill Apiary, 
Belleville, St. Clair County, Il. 
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Given's FoundationPress, 


The latest improvementin Foundation. Ourthin 
and common Foundation is not surpassed. The 
only ‘nvention to make Foundation in the wired 
frame. All Presses warrunted to give satisfaction. 
Send for Catalogue and Sampl-s. 

lwiv Dp. 8. GIVEN & C., Hoopeston. Ill. 


W. Z. HUTCHINSON, 


Rogersville, Genesee County, Mich., 








Makes a specialty of rearing fine Italian Queens. 
All queens bred from imported queens, and from 
the purest and best home-bred queens. and the 
cells uiltin full colonies. No black bees in the 
vicinity sinule queen, $1 00; six queens for $5.00; 
tw: lve or more, 75¢ eaeh. Texted queens, $1.50 
each. Safe arrival by mail guaranteed. Send 
money by draft, rezistered letter, or by money or- 
der druwn on Flint, Mich. 26smtf 





AT LULING, TEXAS. 


1 breed PURE ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS 
for sale; manufacture Hives of any style and 
Comb Foundation. Dealer in Novice Honey Ex- 
tractors, Bingham Smokers, and everything used 
by modern bee-keepers. Write for prices. Bees- 


wax wanted. 
J. 8S. TADLOCK. 


l4w3vt 
FLAT - BOTTOM 


COMB FOUNDATION, 


ss high side-walls,4 to 16 square feet to 








Rtereee the pound. Circular and samples free. 


J. VAN DEUSEN & SONS, 
Sole Manufacturers, 
Sprout Brook, Mont. Co., N. Y. 


BEESWAX. 


I wish to buy a quantity of good yellow Beeswax. 
Iam paying 25e. per pound, delivered here, Cash 
on arrival. Shipments solicted. 

To avoid mistakes, the name of the shipper 
should always be on each package. 


ALFRED H. NEWMAN. 
923 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL 


EVERY FARMER AND MILLER 


HOULD have FISHER’S GRAIN TABLES, 192 
ages, pocket form; full of useful tables for 
casting up grain, produce, hay; cost of pork, inter- 
est; wages tables, wood measurer, ready reckoner, 
plowing tables and more miscellaneous matter and 
useful tables for farmers and others than any 
similar book ever published. Ask your bookseller 
for it. Sent post-paid for 40 cents. Agents can 
make money selling this book. 
e@ For sale at the BEE JoURNAL Office. gg 
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SS ENGRAVINGS. 


The Horse 


BY B. J.KENDALL, M. D. 


A TREATISE giving an index of diseases, 
and the symptoms ; cause and treatment of exch, a 
table giving al! the principal drugs used for the 
horse, with the ordinary dose, effects and antidote 
when a poison ; atable with an engraving of the 
horse’s teeth at different ages, with rules for telling 
the age of the horse ; a valuable collection of re- 
cipes, and much valuable information, 


Price 25 cents.—Sent on receipt of price, by 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
925 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
$ 1 1 1 outfit free,address?’ O Vickery 
Augusta, Maine. 36wly 


Rev. A.SALISBURY 


Camargo, Douglas county, Ill. 


20 Years Experience in Queen Rearing, 


Our Motto is: 


—** Low Prices, Quick Returns ; Cus- 

tomers Never Defrauded.” 

Italian Queens..... b1; Tested....$2 

s7erien Queens....$1; Tested $2 

Palestine Queens. .$1; Tested... $2 
Extra Queens, for swarming sea- 

son, ready, if weare timely notitied. 
One-frame Nucleus, either Italian, 





A YEAR and expenses to agents, 













Cyprian or Palestine, $4; Colony of bees, either 

Italian, Cyprian or Palestine, 8 frames, $8. Safe 

arrival guaranteed. 

2 ce. paid for bright wax. Money Orders en 
lwly. 


Tuscola, Ill. 
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NEW BEE BOOK! 


Bees & Honey 


OR THE 
Management of an Apiary for Pleasure 
and Profit; by 


THOMAS C. NEWMAN, 
Editor of the Weekly Bee Journal, 


It contuins 160 profusely illustrated pages, is 
“fully up with the times’’in all the various im- 
provements and inventions in this rapidly devel- 
oping pursuit, and presents the aplariet with 
everything that can aid in the successful manage- 
ment of the honey bee, and ut the same time pro- 
duce the most honey in its best and most attract- 
ive condition. Chief among the new chapters are 
“Bee Pasturage a Necessity,” “ Management of 
Beesand Honey at Fairs,” “* Marketing Honey,” 
ete. Price, bound in cloth, 75 cents; in paper 
covers, 50 cents, postpaid. 


925 W. Madison Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Appreciative Notices. 


Carefully prepared for beginners.—Farmers 
Cabinet, Amherst, N. H. 

A very valuable work to those engaged in bee- 
raising.—News, Prairie City, lowa. 

We advise all who keep bees to send for this ex- 
cellent work.—Journal, Louisiana, Mo. 

Its chapter on marketing honey is worth many 
times its cost.—Citizen, Pulaski, Tenn. 

Carefully prepared, and of vast importance to 
bee-raisers.—Indianian, Clinton, Ind. 


A neat and eamaey illustrated hand-book of 
apiculture.—American Agriculturist, N. Y. 
New and valuable, and embellished with 109 
beautiful engravings.—Democrat, Salem, Ind. 
Much practical useful information, in a cheap 
form.—Daily Standard, New Bedford, Mass. 


Contuins u]l the information needed to make 
bee-culture successful.—Eagle, Union City, Ind. 


Just such a work as should be in the hands of 
every beginner with bees.—News, Keithsburg, Lil. 


A valuable work forall who are interested inthe 
care and management of bees.— Democrat, Alle- 
gan, Mich. 


The most perfect work for the price ever yet pro- 
duced on the subject of bee-culture.—Anti-Monop- 
olist, Lebanon, Mo. 


The engravings are fine. It is gotten up inthe 
very best style, and is cheap at the price.—Farmer, 
Cleveland, O. 

It comprises all that isr ry for ful 
bee-culture, save experience and good judgment. 
--Duily Republican, Utica, N. Y. 

A manual, containing all the newest discoveries 
in the management of these little workers.—Plain 
Dealer, St. Lawrence, N. Y. 


Full of practical instruction, that no one who 
contemplates keeping bees can do without.--Far- 
mers’ Journal, Louisville, Ky. 

Gives minute details for the management and 
manipulations necessary to make bee-keeping & 
success.—Col. Valley and Farm. 


It embraces every subject that can interest the 
beginner in bee-culture. The engravings perfectly 
illustrate the text.—Farm and Fireside, Spring- 
field, O. 

Embraces every subject of inierest in the apiary, 
giving very thorough details of the management 
and manipulations necessary to make bee-keeping 


_ 


a success.—Farm. Longmont, Colo. 


Written in an interesting and attractive manner, 
and contains yaluable information for all readers, 
even though they be not directly interested in the 
care of bees.—Sentinel, Rome, N. Y. 


It is a valuable and pee book, and contains 

a complete resume of the natural history of the 

little busy bee, as well as of all that one needs to 

snow, ‘. their care and management.—Chicago 
erald. 


Describes all the newest discoveries in the art, 
by which the production of delicious and health- 
giving honey is obtained, as well as how to prepare 
it forthe marketin the most attractive shape.— 
Signal, Napoleon, O. 

Contains a vast fund of information in regard to 
bee-culture. He who would keep abreast of the 
times must keep posted in all the improvements in 
his line. We advise all interested to get a copy of 
this book.—Daily Times, San Bernardino, Cal. 

It embraces every subject that will interest the 
beginner. It describes al] the newest discoveries 
in the art by which the production of delicious and 
health-giving honey is obtained, as well as how to 
prepare it for the market in the most attractive 
form. It isembellished with beautiful engravin 
and is the most perfect work of the kind, for the 
price, that has ever come under our notice.—Far- 
mer, Lancaster, Pa. 


A Liberal Discount to Dealers 
the Dozen or Hundred. 
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FOUNDATION 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


Dealers in bee-supplies will do well to send for 
our wholesale prices of Foundation. We now 
have the most extensive manufactory of founda- 
tion in the count We send to all parts of the 
United Stutes. e make 


ALL STANDARD STYLES, 


and our wax is nowhere to be equalled for cleanli- 
ness, purity and beauty. Extra thin and brightfor 
sections. All shapes and sizes. 


Samples free on request. 


CHAS. DADANT & SON, 


lwly Hamilton, Hancock Co. Lil. 


We now quote an 


Advance of & Gents per pound 


on the PRICES PRINTED IN OUR CIRCULARS, 
wholesale or retail. 15wtf 


INQUIRIES 


CONCERNING 


THE CLIMATE, 


Mines, Manufactories and Commerce 


OF 


COLORADO, 


will be promptly and truthfully answered by pri- 
vate letter, upon sending One Dollur to the 


Woman’s Industrial Association, 
l5w6mp 291 Sixteenth St., DENVER, COL. 


Advance in Foundation, 


The manufacturers of Comb Foundation have 
advanced the price 5 cents per pound, owing tothe 
increased cost of Beeswax. 

Until further notice, the price of all the styles 
and kinds of Foundation, except the VanDeusen 
(fiat bottom), will be 


Advanced 5 Cents per pound, 
from the advertised price in my Catalogue. 


ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 
923 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL 


Excelsior Dunham and Vandervort 
FOUNDATION. 


Owing to the large advance in the price of wax, I 
now quote prices thus : Dunham, 10to 50 Ibs., 42c., 
Over 50 Ibs.,41c., less than 10 lbs., 44c.; Vander- 
Yort, 10 sq. feet to the Ib., 1 to 10 Ibs., 57c., 10 to 50 
tbs.,54c. No discounts. Circular free. 


J. V. CALDWELL, 


Cambridge, Henry Co., IN. 
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1882, -ITALIAN QUEENS, - 1882. 


Iam now booking orders for my 
GOLDEN [TALILANS, reared from 
the best stock in the country. 


War- 
ranted Queens, $1; Tested Queens, 
early in the season, $2.50; after 
July, $2; 2 frame Nucleus, with 
Tested Queen, $4; Full Colony, 
with Tested Queen, $10. The Best 

Quinby Smoker for $1.50. Address all orders to 


- J. DIE . 
sieaes Order Office)—Butler, Dekalb Co.. Ind. 


THE CONQUEROR. 


Large Smokers need wide shields. Binghanfs 








have them, and springs that donotrustan break, 

mm bellows that sparks and smoke do not enter. 

tnd 0 sop neror = all ey made to date, 
stove, and 5x7 inc 

Postpaid for $2. Address, —— 


BINGHAM & HETHERINGTON 


13wttf 





EXCELSIOR 


HONEY EXTRACTORS. 


‘ In answer to frequent inquiries 
V for Extractors carrying 3 and 4 
- Langstroth frames, | have con- 
cluded to adopt these two new 
sizes. The3 frame basket isin a 
can of the same size and style as 
the’2 frame, The4 frame basket 
is in the larger can, with the cone 
or metal standard for the basket 
to revolve upon, leaving room un- 
derneath the basket for 75 or 80 
Ibs. of honey. It will be complete, 
with covers, and in every way 
identical, except in size, with the 
$16.00 Extractor, 13x20, which is 
intended for anv size of frame. 

Excepting with the $8.00 Ex- 
tractors, all the different styles 
have strainers over the cunal lead- 
ing to the honey gate, and mova- 
ble sides in the Comb Baskets. The $8.00 and 
$10.00 Extractors have no covers. 









For 2 American frames, 13x13 inches......... $8 00 
For 2 Langstroth “ i. Se «+. 800 
For 3 oe oe tt, ree 
For 4 <3 » Ox18 as seeseese 14 OO 
For 2 frames of any size, 13x20 ‘“ .........12 00 
For3 “ a eee 
For4 “ “ 13X20 “* nse eeeeee 16 00 


ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 


923 West Madison Street, Chicago, lll. 


Bright Italian Queens, 
200 NUCLEI. 


Having filled all my orders, I can now send 
Queens by return mail. My customers say | send 
the nicest they get. 





J.T. WILSON, 
Mortonsville, Woodford Co., Ky. 


BINGHAM SMOKERS, 


I can sell the above Smokers at 
MANUFACTURERS’ PRICES, by 
mail or express, at wholesale or re- 
tail. Allthe latest improvements, 
including the CONQUEROR. 

Send for my 32-page Illustrated 
Catulogue of Bee-Keepers’ Sup- 
plies of every description. 


ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 
923 W. Madison, CHICAGO, ILL. 


ITALIAN QUEENS, 


1-frame Nucleus, with Test- 


a $4.50 
2-frame Nucleus, with Test- 


36wtf 











GOLDEN 







Queen, before July 1. 
Same, after July 1. 
Tested Queen, before July 1, 
= sa after July 1.. 2.50 
e - per half doz., 
Otter JULY 1. .ccccceccccscece 13.50 


Address, by Registered Letter 
or Postoffice Order, 


DR. |. P. WILSON, 


lwtf Burlington, Iowa. 


GERMAN CARP, 


For stocking ponds, Guldfish, Silver Pearl. Fringe 
Tails, Golden Orfes, etc. For particulars, address 


MUTH & ECKARDT, 
Mt. Healthy, Hamilton Co., O. 
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HEADQUARTERS FOR 


Sweet Clover Seed, 


also MOTH ERWORT and CATNIP Seed. 
Send for prices. 
A. SNYDER, 
Clarksville, Albany Co., N. Y. 
THIS PAPER may be found on file 
at Geo. P. Rowell & 


Co.’s Newspaper Advertising Bureau (10 Spruce 
St.), where advertising contracts may be made for 


37w2t 








Mich. 


Abronia, 











The Bee-Keeper’s Guides 
MANUAL OF THE APIARY, 
By A. J. COOK, 


Of Lansing, Professor of Entomology tn the 
State Agricultural College of Michigan. 


—:0:— 
320 Pages; 133 Fine Illustrations. 
— 0° 

This isa new edition of Prof. Cook’s Manual of 
the Apiary, enlarged and elegantly illustrated. 
The first edition of 3,000 copies was exhausted in 
about 18 months —a sale unprecedented in the 
annals of bee-culture. This new work has been 
produced with great care, patient study and per- 
sistent research. It comprises a full delineation 
of the anatomy and physiology of the honey bee, 
illustrated with many costly wood engravings — 
the products of the Honey Bee ; the races of bees; 
full desccriptions of honey-producing plants,trees, 
shrubs, etc.,splendidly illustrated—and last,though 
not least, detailed instructions for the various 
manipulations necessary in the apiary. 

This work is a masterly production, and one that 
no bee-keeper, however limited his means, can 
afford to dowithout. Itis fully “up with the times” 
on every conceivable subject that can interest the 
apiarist. It is not only instructive, but intensely 
interesting and thoroughly practical. 

au= 79 te 
Read the following opinions of the Book; 

All agree that it is the work of a master and of 
real value.—L’ Apiculture, Puris. 

I think Cook's Manual is the best of our Ameri- 
can works.— LEWIS 'T’. COLBY. 

It appears to have cut the und from under 
future book-makers.— British Bee Jeurnal. 

Prof. Cook's valuable Manual has been my con- 
stant guide in my operations and successful man- 
agement of the apiary.—J. P. WEST. 

I have derived more practical knowledge from 
Prof. Cook's New Manual of the Apiary thun from 
any other book.—E. H. WYNKOOP. 

This book is just what everyone interested in 
bees ought to have, and which, no one who optains 
it, will ever regret having purcnased.— Mich. Far. 

To all who wish to engage ‘n bee-culture, a 
manual isa necessity. Prof. Cook's Manual is an 
exhaustive work.—Herald, Monticello, Lil. 

With Cook’s Manual I am more than pleased. It 
is fuily up with the times in every particulur. The 
richest rew awaits its author.—A. E. WENZEL. 


My success has been so tas to almost aston- 
ish myself, und much of it is due to the clear, dis- 
inter information contained in Cook’s Man- 


ual.—WM. VAN ANTWERP, M. D 


It is the latest book on the bee, and treats of both 
the bee and hives, with their implements. It is of 
value to all bee-ruisers.— Ky. Live Stock Record. 

It is a credit to the author as well the publisher. 
I have never yet met witha work, eitber French 
or foreign, which 1 like so much.—L’ABBE DU 
Bois, editor of the Bul.etin D’ Apiculteur, France. 


It not only gives the natural history of these in- 
dustrious insects, t also a thorough, practical, 
and clearly expressed series of directions for their 
management; also a botanical description of honey 
producing — and an extended account of the 
enemies of bees.—Democrat, Pulaski, N. Y. 

We have sed with great pleasure this rade 
mecum of the bee-keeper. It is replete with the 
best information on everything belonging to api- 
culture. ‘Toul taking an interest in this subject, 
we say, Obtain this valuable work, read it caretully 
and practice as advised.—Agriculturist, Quebec. 


This book is pronounced by the press and lJeadi 
bee-men to be the most complete and practica 
treatise on bee-culturein Europe or America ; a 
scientific work on modern bee management that 
every e rienced bee- man will welcome, and it is 
essential to every amuteur in bee-culture. It is 
handsomely printed, neatly bound. and is a credit 
to the West.— Western Agricul.urist. 

This work is undoubtedly the most complete 
manual for the instruction of ey whieh 
has ever been published. It gives a full explana- 

ing the careand management of the 
agtery. There is no subject relating to the culture 
of bees left untouched, and in the compilation of 
the work Prof. Cook has had the advantage of all 
the previous knowlede of apiarists, which he uses 
admirably to mote and make popular this most 
interesting of alloccupations.—American Inventor. 


—toi— 
PricE—Bound in cloth, $1.25 ;'in paper cover, 
$1.00 .by mail prepaid. Published by 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 





itin NEW YORK. 


West Madison Street, CHICAGO, LLL. 
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“RED TAPE!” 


Who will be the 
first to copy ?” 


25,000 IN USE. 


if = buy the Origi- 
nal Patent Bingham 
Bee Smoker, you will 
aid the inventor of 
improved bee smok- 
ers—get the best, that 
never go out—always ¢ 
please—never is com- 
plained of—thestand- 
ard of excellence the 
world over — better 
and handsomer this 
season than ever be- 
fore. Price per mail, 
postpaid, from 65 cts. 
to $2. Our patents 
cover all the smokers 
that will burn sound 
stove-wood, or do not 
go out. If you buy 
our smokers and hon- 


ey knives first, you ~ 
will have to buy no Patented, 1878, 


others. 
PRICES: 
Handed to By Mail, 
Customer. Postpaid. 
Wide shield Conqueror, 3 inch ....$1 75 2 0 


The Original 
BINGHAM 





Large Bingham Smoker (wide 

shield), 24 inch.......... soenenane 1 50 1 75 
xtra Bingham Smoker (wide 

SE, Bt Mes ceccresacassececcee 1 25 150 
Plain Bingham Smoker, 2 inch.... 1 00 1 25 


Little Wonder Bingham Smoker, 

DU cthercsecseissececodnrese=0s 50 65 
Bingham & Hetherington Honey 

Knife, 2 inch 115 


To sell again, apply for dozen or half-dozen 


rates. 
Send for free description and testimonials, to 


BINGHAM & HETHERINGTON, 
Abronia, Mich. 


Scribner’s Lumber and Log Book, 


TEARLY A MILLION SOLD. Most complete 
book of its kind ever published. Gives meas- 
urement of all kinds of lumber, logs, and planks 
by Doyle’s Rule, cubical contents of square and 
round timber, staves and heading bolt tables, 
wages, rent, board capacity of cisterns, cordwood 
tables, interests, etc. Standard book throughout 
United States and Canada. Ask your booksellers 
for it. Sent for 35 cents post-paid. 


2” Forsale at the BEE JOURNAL Office. gg 


PURE HOLY-LAND QUEENS. 


I make a specialty of rearing pure Holy Land 

ueens,and have now more than 100 colonies in 
their purity. All Queens bred from D. A. Jones’ 
Imported Queens. Dollar Queens, before June 20, 

1.25 each ; after that date, single Queen, $1.00; 6 

or $5.00; 12 or more, 75 cents each ; Warranted 
Queens, 25 cents more each. Tested Queens, $2.50 
each ; Italian Queens, same price. 


it. R. GOOD, 


Nappanee, Elkhart Couty, Ind. 


17wtf 
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Muth's Honey Extractor, 


quare Glass Honey Jars, Tin Buckets, 
etc., 
, 





Langstroth Bee Hives, Honey Sections, 
Apply to Cc. F. MUTH 
976 and 978 Central Ave., CINCINNATI, O. 
("Send 10c. for Practical Hints to Bee-Keepers. 
lwly 


Queens and Bees 


OR SALE—200 Untested Italian Queens— 
single Queen, $1; half dozen, $5.50; per doz- 
en, $10.00. 
100 Tested Italian Queens— single Queen, 
$2.50 ; per half dozen, $13.00 ; per dozen, $24. 
50 Colonies of Bees, in Gallup frames, cheap. 
200 Colonies of Bees, in Langstroth frames 
in prime condition. “ 
J. H. ROBERTSON, 
s6wtt Pewamo, lonia Co., Mich. 


QUEENS--QUEENS 


Circulars free. Address, 
l5w6m JOS. M. BROOKS, Columbus, Ind. 
HIALBERT E. PAINE, 

late Com’r of Patents. 


PAINE & LADD, 


Solicitors of Patents and Atty’s in Patent Cases, 
29wi3t WASHINGTON, D. C. 











STory B. LADD. 


Bee Smoker 





$850 Square Grand Piano for only $245, 
PIANO STYLE 33 Magnificent rosewood 
2 case elegantly finished, 
3 strings, 7 1-3 Octavea, full patent cantante 
agraffes, vur new patent overstrung scale, beauti- 


ful, carved legs and lyre, heavy serpentine and 
large fancy moulding, full iron frame, French 
Grand Action, Grand Hammers, in fact, every im- 
provement which can in ay ! way tend tothe per- 
fection of the instrument, has been added. 

Our price for this instrument, boxed 
and delivered on board cars at New York, 


with fine Piano Cover, Stool @95. 
Cy Ps QE vcocactntncs: wccccsenaed S245. 
Bedpcet from our late wholesale factory price, 
$295, for 60 days only, to have this beautiful 
Piano introduced. This is now, by far,the great- 
est bargain ever offered the musical public. Un- 
precedented success! Tremendous demand for 
this style! Order atonce. 

This Piano will be sent on 15 days’ test trial. 
Please send referenceif you do not send money 
with order. Cash sent with order will be refunded 
and freight charges paid by us both ways tf Piano is 
not just as represented. Several other special bar- 
gains: Planos, #160 up. Over 15,000 in use, 
und not one dissatisfied purchaser. Handsome 
lliustrated Catalogue mailed free, giving the high- 
est testimonials ever awarded any manufacturer. 
Every Piano fully warranted for 5 years. 

EET MUSIC 4 price. Catalogue of 3,000 


choice pieces sent for 3c. stamp. 
ENDELSSOHN PIANO CO,, 
2ismly Box 2958, New York. 





EARS ror THE MILLION ! 


- Foo Choo’s Balsam of Shark’s Oil 


Positively Restores the Hearing, and is the 
Only Absolute Cure for Deafness Known. 
This Oil is abstracted from a peculiar species of 

small White Shark, caughtinthe Yellow Sea, 

known us Carcharodon Rondeletii. Every Chinese 
fisherman knows it. Its virtues as a restorative of 
hearing were discovered by a Buddhist Priest about 
the year 1410. Its cures were so numerous and 
many soseemingly miraculous, thatthe rem- 
edy was officially proclaimed over the entire Em- 
pire. Itsuse became so universal that for over 

300 years no Deafness has existed among 

the Chinese people. Sent, charges prepaid, to 

any address at $1.00 per bottle. 


HEAR WHAT THE DEAF SAY|! 


It has performed a miracle in my case. 

I have no unearthly noises in my head, and hear 
much better. 

I have been greatly benefited. 

My deafness helped a great deal—think another 
bottle will cure me. 


“Its virtues are UNQUESTIONABLE and its CURA- 
TIVE CHARACTER ABSOLUTE, AS THE WRITERCAN 
PERSONALLY TESTIFY, BOTH FROM EXPERIENCE 
AND OBSERVATION, Write at once to HAYLOCK 
& JENNEY,7 Dey Street, New York, enclosing $1, 
and you will receive by return a rémedy that will 
enable you to hear like anybody else,and whose 
curative effects will bepermanent. You willnever 
regret doing so.”—EDITOR OF MERCANTILE RE- 
VIEW, 

¢@ To avoid lossin the mails, please send money 
by REGISTEKED LETTER. 


Only Imported by HAYLOCK & JENNEY, 
. (Late HAYLOCK & Co.) 
. forAmerica. % Dey St., New York. 








Books for Bee-Keepers, 


Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price, by 
THOMAS Cc. NEWMAN. 
925 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL, 


Bee-Keeper’s Guide; or, Cook’s Manual 
of the Apiary. — Entirely re-written, elegantly 
illustrated and fully * up with the times” on every 
subject of bee-culture. Itis not only instructive, 
but intensely interesting and thoroughly practical, 
The book is a oe production, and one that no 
bee-keeper, however limited his means, can afford 
todowithout. Cloth, $1.25 ; paper cover, #1, 


Quinby’s New Bec-Keeping, by L. C. Root— 
The author treats the subject of bee-keeping so 
that it cannot fail tointerest all. Its style is plain 
and forcible, making all its readers realize that its 
authoris master of the subject.—_$1.50. 


Novice’s ABC of Bee-Culture, by A. 1. Root 
~—This embraces “everything pertaining to the care 
ot the honey-bee,” and is valuable to beginners and 
those more advanced. Cloth, $1.25. 


King’s Bee-Keepers’ Text-Book, by A.). 
King.—This edition is revised and brought down to 
the present time. Cloth, $1.00. 


Langstroth on the Hive and Honey Bee 
- This is a stundard scientitic work. Price, $2. 


Blessed Bees, by John Allen.— A romance of 
bee-keeping, full of practical information and 
contagious enthusiasm. Cloth, 75c. 


Bees and Honey, or Management of an 
Apiary for Pleasure and Protit, by Thomas G. 
Newman.—Third Edition. “Fully up with the 
times,” including all the various improvements 
and inventions. Chief among the new chapters 
are : “ Bee Pasturage a Necessity,” ** Management 
of Beesand Honey at Fairs,” “Marketing Honey,” 
etc. It contains 160 pages, and is profusely illus- 
trated. Price, bound in cloth, @Se.3 in paper 
covers, 50c., postpaid. 


Bienen Kultur, by Thomas G. Newman, in 
the GERMAN language. Price, in paper covers, 
40 cents, or $3 per dozen, postpaid. 


Dzierzon Theory ;—presents the fundamen- 
tal principles of bee-culture, and furnishes the 
facts and arguments to demonstrate them. 15¢c. 


Honey, as Food and Medicine, by Thomas 
G. Newman.— This pamphlet discourses upon the 
Ancient History of Bees and mp 2 the nature, 
quality, sources, and preparation of Honey for the 
Market ; Honey as food, giving recipes for making 
Honey Cakes, Cookies, Puddings, Foam, Wines,etc; 
and Honey as Medicine, with many useful Recipes. 
It is intended for consumers, and should be scat- 
tered by thousands, creating a demand for honey 
everywhere. Published in English and German, 
Price for either edition, 6c.; per dozen, 5Oc. 


Wintering Bees. — This contains the Prize 
Essays on this subject, read before the Centennial 
Bee-Keepers’ Association. Price, 10c. 


Preparation of Honey for the Market, 
including the production and care of both comb 
and extracted honey, and instructions on the ex- 
hibition of bees and honey at Fairs, etc., by T. G. 
Newman. Price, 10c. 


The Hive I Use— Being a description of the 
hive used by G. M. Doolittle. Price, Se. 


Extracted Honey; Harvesting, Handl- 
ing and Marketing.—A 24-page pamphlet, by 
Ch. & C. P. Dadant, giving in detail the methods 
and management adopted in their apiary. This 
contains many useful hints.—Price 15c. 


Bee Pasturage a Necessity, by ThomasG. 
Newman—Giving advanced views on this impor- 
tant subject, with suggestions what to plant, and 
and when and how: 26 engravings. Price, 10c. 


Practical Hints to Bee-Keepers, by Chas. 
F. Muth; 32 pages. It gives Mr. Muth’s views on 
the management of bees, Price, 10c. 


Food Adulteration ; What we eat and should 
not eat. This book should be in every family, and 
ought to create a sentiment against adulteration of 
food products, and demand a law to protect the 
consumer against the numerous health-destroying 
adulterations offered as food. 200 pages 5@ec- 


Kendall’s Horse Book. — No book could be 
more useful to horse owners. It,has 35 engravings 
illustrating positions of sick horsés, and treats all 
diseases in a plain and comprehensive manner. It 
has recipes, atable of doses, and much valuable 
horse information. Paper, 25c. 


Chicken Cholera, by A. J. Hill,—A treatise 02 
its cause, symptoms and cure. Price, 25c. 


Moore’s Universal Assistant, and Com 
plete Mechanie, contains over 1,000,000 Indus- 
dustrial Facts, Calculations, Processes, Trade A 
crets, Legal Items, Business Forma, etc., of vas 
utility to every Mechanic, Farmer and Busines 
Man. Gives 200,000 items for Gas, Steam, Civ 
and Mining Engineers, Machinists, Millers, Black- 
smiths, Founders, Miners, Metallurgists, Assayers. 
Piumbers, Gas and Steam Fitters, Bronzers, ild 
ers, Metal and Wood Workers of every kind, le 

The work contains 1,016 pages, is a veritable 
Treasury of Useful Knowledge, and worth it 


weight in gold to any Mechanic, Business Man, oF 
Price, postage paid, $2.50. 


Farmer. 














